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TEACHERS AND TAUGHT. 


Grorce Exiot makes one of her characters 
seek his food where the open drains of an old 
city flowed into the river. Here an apple or 
a carrot, borne to him on the nauseating 
stream, rewarded his patience and relieved 
the worst pangs of hunger. Behind him lay 
a great and rich city famous for its charities ; 
but the old man, betrayed, forsaken, his lore 
forgotten, too weak to work and too proud to 
beg, sat by the drains and watched for gar- 
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Baldassare is a picture of thousands 
upon thousands. 

“Who will show us any good?” is a 
pathetic, universal cry. Man has sought out 
many inventions to answer it, but it is not 
stilled. There is but one true answer, and, 
however men may differ as to details, there 

is a large and ever-increasing number who 
| reply to the demand, “ Christ is good ; Christ 
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And in vain! God is not mocked. He made 
humanity for Himself, and we are drawn to 
Him continually by forces which it drains 
our energies to resist. 


It is very touching to watch people in their 
efforts to live healthily and with a whole- 
ness of manhood or womanhood upon the 
mere dregs and refuse of life. But our sor- 
row warms to indignation when we see 
would-be teachers of humanity who have 
no better gospel to bring than hints 
as to the choice of garbage. It is as 
though one should sit down by the 
old Neapolitan and dilate to him upon 
the comparative nourishment in the sodden 
carrot or apple of the sewer. The instinct 
of a true humanity rebels at the idea. We 
know that nothing should satisfy us short of 
leading that broken life back to sound food 
and decent comfort in some Florentine 
hospital. Not so some of our teachers of 
to-day. They trample unabashed the saddest 
and most delicate problems of life to satisfy 
an idle curiosity, and to find material for 
“copy.” They proffer with ready flippancy a 
cure for every difficulty of sin or sorrow. 
“Tf human beings must degrade themselves,” 
writes one, “opium smoking is certainly far 
less beastly than whiskey drinking.” And 
the writer retires from an aristocratic opium 
den as a Roman lady might have returned 
from a show where men were butchered to 
make her a holiday. 
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Asfor the “ mysterious white opium hulks” 
on the moonlit river, and the refusal of the 
Chinese to let them unload eave under British 
guns, our English woman flicks her fan and 
the ‘rickshas bear her out of the English 
Concession where she has seen her opium 
« shop of 120 pipes.” For her responsibility or 
ours for the toiling, besotted millions «es- 
troyed by opium, for the fact that human 
beings need not necessarily degrade them- 
selves, what does she care ? Baldassare 
maddens himself with whiskey. Pah! he is 
an indecorous beast! Let him smoke opium, 
and become a quieter and less aggressive 


| beast. And having expressed herself accord- 


ing to the calibre of her heart and intellect, 


Another teacher is confronted hy the great 
problem of social impurity. Magdalen 
wallows in the gutter, and entices Baldassare 
to her company. It would be a pious thought 
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to save them both. How shall it be done ? 
Shall we take them to the foot of the Cross 
and in presence of that Supreme Offering, 
made to effect their restoration, invite them 
to wash and be clean. Shall we break for 
them the Bread of Life? Most assuredly 
not, says this novelist. Shall we tell these 
sinners that behind them lies the great free 
City of God, that citizenship awaits them, 
that: deliverance from their foulest bondage is 
bought and paid for? On no account, unless 
you wish to pose as “a canting, whining 
hypocrite.” Hear, in effect, our teacher of 
the New Morality : ‘An old woman invites 
all young women to help in restoring social 
order and abolishing vice. Renounce your 
lately acquired stronger frames, your deeper, 
truer hearts; give up everything that is 
ennobling in ‘the long results of time ;’ 
retrace your steps to Baldassare, amidst the 
sedges by the gutters; come to him as you 
used to be, feeble, simpering, unhealthy, not 
dreaming to be free. Soshall you entice him 
to return with you to the City of Purity; 
and Magdalen shall die of inanition.” Never! 
The advice is only less wonderful than the 
temerity which advances it. : 

There is a Divine Teacher in whose school 
we each and all are free “‘ to bourgeon out of 
all within us”; who can so instruct our 
childish human souls that we shall recognise 
in ourselves and others the temples of the 
Holy Spirit. This Teacher dwarfs no per- 
sonality to save another; He degrades none 
to give others an object lesson. In His 
methods, and in His alone, are found the 
evolution of every life and the solution of 
all difficulties. 


A FAMOUS WOTIIAN-POET. 


BY COULSON KERNAHAN. 


WE had been discussing social problems and 
poetry, people and books, and the conversation 
having drifted round to woman-poets of the day, 
the name of that sweet singer from over the 
seas—Louise Chandler Moulton—was naturally 
mentioned. 

“By the by,” said my friend (it was with one 
of the editors of THE Woman’s Sicnat I was 
chatting), “I know that Mrs. Moulton is an 
intimate friend of yours. Do you think we could 
arrange an interview with her for THE Woman's 
Sienau?” 

“I will ask her with pleasure, and I think I 
can promise to win her consent.” 

“Thanks very much. One point more. If you 
who know her and her work so well would write 
the interview, it would be much more interesting 
than if it were done by a stranger.” 

“I’m afraid I could hardly undertake an 
interview. That is an art I have never attempted; 
but I shall be seeing Mrs. Moulton to-day, and 
if you like I will ask her a few questions about 
herself and her work, and I will afterwards set 
down her replies in black and white, for the 
benefit of your readers.” 

“ That will be better still,” said the editor. 

* * * * 


Lady Seton, whose guest Mrs. Moulton is at 
present, is an ideal hostess, and one meets, at her 
beautiful and hospitable house in Chelsea, not 
only the leaders of fashionable society, but nearly 
all the most distinguished men and women of 
letters of the day. And yet each individual 
guest is made to feel that the pleasantness of his 
or her visit has been the subject of the hostess’s 
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special consideration. Knowing the intimate 
relations that exist between Mrs. Moulton and 
myself, Lady Seton generally contrives—on the 
occasions when it is my good fortune to enjoy 
her hospitality—that we should have the chance 
of a quiet chat together; and so it was that I 
soon found an opportunity to make known the 
request of the editor of Taz Woman’s SIGNAL. 

At the mention of the name, Mrs. Moulton’s 
expressive eyes lit up with animation. 

“ Not the author of ‘ Joanna Trail, Spinster’? ” 
she said; and when I told her that it was the 
same, she exclaimed, “ Why, I am glad to hear 
about her! It is many along day since I have 
read a book which so interested me. The tragedy 
of poor Joanna’s life, and the unutterable pathos 
of her lonely death—oh! I can’t tell you how 
it all moved me!” 

“And me also!” I said, “ but Miss Holds- 
worth will not forgive me if I let you talk about 
her work instead of about your own, and I want 
you, please, to tell me something about yourself.” 


FAMILY AND BIRTHPLACE. 

Mrs. Moulton’s family was originally English. 
She was born at Pomfret, in America, and being 
an only child, was, of course, the darling of her 
parents. To her mother she was passionately 
devoted. To her she read the stories which, 
written when the future poet was a mere girl, and 
published before she was eighteen, under the title 
of “This, That, and the Other,” achieved an 
immediate success; and all through her life her 
love for her mother has been almost a religion. 

No one was prouder of the young author's 
fame than this gentle mother, and those who 
know Louise Chandler Moulton best, know that 
her mother's death, some two years ago, was a 
blow from which she has never recovered, a 
blow which saddened not only her life but her 
song. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, the American 
poet and novelist, has told us that Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s mother was “in her youth a noted beauty ” 
(and those who know the daughter can readily 
believe that such was the case); but could any vision 
of youthful loveliness be so beautiful as the picture 
Mrs. Moulton has hérself given us of her 
mother’s beautiful old age P 


How shall I, here, her placid picture paint 
With touch that shall be delicate, yet sure ?— 
Soft hair above a brow so high and pure, 
Years have not soiled it with an earthly taint, 
Needing no aureole to prove her saint— 
Firm mind that no temptation could allure, 
Soul strong to do, heart stronger to endure, 
And sweet, calm lips that utter no complaint. 


So have I seen her in my darkest days, 
And when her own most sacred ties were riven, 
Walk tranquilly in self-denying ways, 
Asking for strength, and sure it would be given, 
Filling her life with lowly prayer, high praise— 
So shall I see her if we meet in heaven. 
SWALLOW FLIGHTS. 

Mrs. Moulton was, as I have already said, only 
a girl when she had won recognition as an author, 
and she was scarcely out of her girlhood before 
she became a wife. Six weeks after she had 
bidden good-bye to boarding-school, she married 
Mr. William Moulton, then a well-known editor, 
and went to reside in Boston, where she has 
lived ever since. In 1878 she published her first 
volume of poems, “ Swallow Flights,” and to us 
who dwell on this side the Atlantic, the title is 
a singularly happy one, for it is associated in our 
minds, not only with the coming of summer and 
the sweet song-weather, but with an event which 
is looked forward to with pleasure by literary 
London—Mrs. Moulton’s own annual visits to 
our shores. Like the swift-winged swallow of 
which she sings, Louise Chandler Moulton 
comes to us from over seas each summer; and 
when the season of sunshine and song is sped, 
she flits away from us like the swallows to a 
distant land. 
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‘But here you nested through the smilin 
spring, : 
Through summer too— 
’Tis autumn now, and pleasant things take wing 
So why not you?” ; 

So she writes of the swallow in one of her 
poems, and so, with equal fitness might we write 
of her. Ever since 1876, when she first visited 
London (on which occasion, by the by, the late 
Lord Houghton gave a breakfast in her honour 
at which Mr. Swinburne, Robert Browning, 
George Eliot, Kinglake, Lord de Tabley, Gustave 
Doré, and many other notabilities were present) 
Mrs. Moulton has come to England in the spring 
or early summer, and no one from the States 
receives a warmer welcome than she. It is not 
only on account of her high standing as a poet 
that she is so beloved and sought after in 
English and American society. Her great per- 
sonal charm, her brilliant intellectuality as a 
conversationalist, and the sweet loveableness of 
her disposition have made for her as many 
friends as her beautiful verse has. Exception- 
ally pleasing is her voice, which is sweet, low, 
caressing, musical, and exquisitely modulated. 
I remember a very pretty compliment being paid 
to her by a photographer (need I say he was a 
Frenchman?) who, being dissatisfied with a 
likeness he had taken of our poet, said, with an 
expressive shrug of despair, “The photograph— 
yes, it is not my fault—I cannot photograph 
your voice ! ” 

Mrs. Moulton’s poems were first published in 
England in the winter of 1878, by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., under the title, as I have 
said, of “Swallow Flights,"—in America the 
same volume was given the simpler title of 
“ Poems ”—and received immediate and cordial 
recognition. I may here transcribe some beauti- 
ful lines from “ Swallow Flights ” : 


HOW LONG? 


If on my grave the summer grass was growing, 
Or heedless winter winds across it blowing, 
Through joyous June or desolate December, 
How long, sweetheart, how long would you 
remember ? 
How long, dear love? how long? 


For brightest eyes would open to the summer, 
And sweetest smiles would greet the sweet new- 
comer, 
And on young lips grow kisses for the taking, 
When all the summer buds to bloom are break- 
ing: 
How long, dear love ? how long? 


To the dim land where sad-eyed ghosts walk 


only, 

Where lips are cold, and waiting hearts are 
lonely, 

I would not call you from your youth’s warm 
blisses : 


Fill up your glass, and crown it with new kisses. 
How long, dear love ? how long? 


Too gay, in June, you might be to regret me, 

And living lips might woo you to forget me ; 

But, ah, sweetheart, I think you would remember 

When winds were weary in your life’s December : 
So long, dear love, so long. 


All Mrs. Moulton’s work is marked by rare 
felicity of phrase, intensity of feeling, great 
beauty of imagery, and by exquisite simplicity 
of style. 

In no single poem can anything like strain- 
ing after originality be instanced, and yet 
originality is one of her most marked character- 
istics. She invests the homeliest words and 
most hackneyed metres with new dignity and 
grace, and has voiced in her beautiful verse the 
unuttered thoughts of thousands of human 
hearts. A strange instance of her personal hold 
upon her readers came under my notice not long 
since. Some time ago, my friend Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, the brilliant editor of The Bookman, the 
British Weekly, and other important publica- 
tions, asked me to write a short note on Mrs. 
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Moulton’s poems for one of his journals, I did 
so, and the article was published, paid for, and 
forgotten, so far as I was concerned, until I 
received long after a letter from a lady whom I 
did not know, telling me that she had read the 
article in question on its appearance, and had 
been so deeply moved by the poems I had 
quoted, poems which “ seemed to put into words 
for her,” she said, “all the dumb unuttered 
thoughts of her heart,” that she at once decided 
to get the volumes containing them. A sudden 
and crushing calamity which befell her at the 
time had, however, driven every thought but 
that of her sorrow out of her mind ; but now that 
she was able to think and to read again, “ the 
old longing for the poems, which had moved her 
so deeply in the past, had returned with fresh 
intensity; and she therefore wrote to ask me 
where she could get the books containing them.” 
Here is a poem by Mrs. Moulton which has to 
my own knowledge been copied out and kept by 
a score of readers : 
QUESTION. 
‘Dear and blessed dead ones, can you look and 
listen 
To the sighing and the moaning down here 
below ? 
Does it make a discord in the hymns of Heaven, 
The discord that janyles in the life you used 
to know? 
When we pray our prayers to the great God 
above you, 
Does the echo of our praying ever glance aside 
your way ? 
Do you know the thing we ask for, and wish 
that you could give it, 
You, whose hearts ached with wishing in your 
own little day ? 
Are your ears deaf with praises, you blessed 
dead of heaven, 
And your eyes blind with glory that you cannot 
see our pain ? 
If you saw, if you heard, you would weep among 
the angels, 
And the praise and the glory would be for you 
in vain. 
Yet He listens to our praying, the great God of 


it 
na i fills with pain the measure of our life’s 
little day— 
Could He bear to sit and shine there, on His 
white throne in heaven, 

But that He sees the end, while we only see 

the way? 

No one who reads this poem can wonder that 
Mrs. Moulton is called “the Mrs. Browning of 
America.” The fine and pregnant concluding 
line seems to me to sum up the whole terrible 
question of the problem of evil, and to give the 
one and only answer to our doubtings. 

THE GARDEN OF DREAMS. 

“Question” is from Mrs. Moulton’s ‘first 
volume, “Swallow Flights.” Here is a sonnet 
from her second book, “ In the Garden of Dreams” 
(also published by Macmillan and Co.), which I 
am bold to say deserves a foremost place 
among the very noblest devotional verse of our 
language. Indeed, I very much doubt if—out- 
side the works of Mrs. Browning or Miss Rossetti 
—there is any other devotional sonnet which in 
emotional intensity and dignity of thought and 
diction is deserving of comparison with this : 


Because I seek Thee not, oh seek Thou me ; 
Because my lips are dumb, oh hear the cry 
I do not utter as Thou passest by, 
And from my life-long bondage set me free ! 
Because, content, I perish far from Thee, 
Oh, seize me, snatch me from my fate and try 
My soul in Thy consuming fire. Draw nigh 
And let me, blinded, Thy salvation see. 


If I were pouring at Thy feet my tears, 
If I were clamouring to see Thy face, 
I should not need Thee, Lord, as now I need ; 
Whose dumb, dead soul knows neither hopes 
nor fears, 
Nor dreads the outer darkness of this place — 
Because I seek not, pray not, give Thou heed ! 


= 
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I shall, perhaps, not be violating any 
confidence (though the readers of THz Woman’s 
Siena will be the first to learn the fact) if I say 
that we may hope before long to receive a third 
volume of poems by Mrs. Moulton. I have 
before me on my desk as I write, an unpub- 
lished poem in manuscript which will be con- 
tained in this third forthcoming volume, and I 
will set it down here as a sample of the joys 
which the poetry-lover has in store. It is called 
“In June.” 

The birds come back to their last year's nest, 

And the wild rose nods in the lane ; 

And gold in the East and red in the West, 

The sun bestirs him again. 

The thief-bee rifles the jasmine flower, 

And the breezes softly sigh 
For the columbine in my lady's bower, 

And then at her feet they die. 

And all the pomp of the June is here— 

The mirth and passion and song, 

And young is the summer and life is dear, 

And the day is never too long. 

Ah !—birds come back to their last year’s nest, 

And the wild rose laughs in the lane, 

But I turn to the East and I turn to the West. 

She never will come again. 

Mrs. Moulton’s is the sweetest woman-voice 
which has come to us across the wide Atlantic ; 
and those of my readers who love poetry, but have 
not yet made themselves acquainted with her 
two volumes, should surely need no further word 
of mine to urge them to do so. I can promise 
them, that when they lay the books down they 
will be able to say what no less a poet than 
Robert Browning said when he had finished 
“ Swallow Flights,” “ I close the book only when 
needs I must—at the last’ page—with music in 
my ears, flowers before my eyes, and thoughts 
flying through my brain.” 


Some Village Chronicles, 
ONE LESSON IN LIFE. 


BY E. BENTOUL ESLER. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Arg you after Eph Webb again, mother ? ” 

Mrs. Hill swung round suddenly, and flashed 
a pair of indignant eyes at the laughing face 
that leaned toward her from the latticed window, 
but she did not vouchsafe any reply. There are 
moments when the inadequacy of anything we 
can say constrains us to silence. 

Mrs. Hook was passing Mrs. Hill’s gate at the 
moment, and she nodded to her smilingly. 
“ Maggie is a handful,” she said. 

Mrs, Hill clicked the garden gate sharply 
behind her as she went into the high-road. 

“IT don’t know what to do with her, and 
that’s the truth,” she answered, dispiritedly. 

‘6 She'll settle down,” Mrs. Hook said. She 
was an amiable woman who liked to speak 
encouragingly. 

Mrs. Hill sighed. “Eph Webb is growing 
pretty tired of her, and I don’t know anybody 
else that ever wanted her to settle down.” 

Mrs. Hook laughed. “ When a man cares for 
a girl she can always whistle him back if she 
wants to.” 

“ Aye, but if she doesn’t ?” 

“ Qh, well, there’s time enough.” 

Mrs. Hill went down the road with a certain 
intention in her brisk carriage. She was a 
much-tried woman, and she did not care who 
knew it. 

When country mothers are very anxious to 
get their daughters settled matrimonially, there 
is usually a reason for it; as a rule they are not 
desirous to have girls that are serviceable at 
home disposed of. Maggie Hill was very pretty, 
she was also an only child, but perhaps for both 
these reasons she could hardly be called a satis- 
factory daughter. She was always idle, and she 
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was often pert and disobedient, and Mrs. Hill 
forgot to tax herself with responsibility for these 
qualities. As a matter of fact, Maggie had been 
an ornamental child, and a pupil of distinction 
at the Board School, and Mrs. Hill had taken 
much pride in these qualities. Now Maggie was 
still equally ornamental and equally accom- 
plished, but she was “a great girl,” and that 
fact seemed to prepare her, unreasonably as she 
thought, for a subordinate role in life. 

When Ephraim Webb fell in love with Maggie 
it was at once a surprise and a source of rejoicing 
to Mrs. Hill, for Ephraim was a good fellow and, 
from the Grimpat point of view, very eligible. 

As many girls were favourably disposed to- 
wards Eph. Maggie met his advances with 
some encouragement ; to be preferred accorded 
with the distinction she felt she deserved, while 
Mrs. Hill's personal graciousness lent some point 
to Maggie's laughing assumption that Ephraim 
was her mother’s suitor. At this period Mrs. 
Hill really had some reason to hope that Maggie 
would settle down, and that, once a matron, she 
would behave as such. 

But anticipations do not always reach happy 
fruition ; and in this case the blossoms of promise 
were blighted in the simplest way. A young 
man holiday making came to Grimpat, and Mrs, 
Hill permitted, even encouraged, him to hire 
apartmonts in her house. It was seldom Grimpat 
was given the chance of turning an honest penny 
in this way, and Mrs. Hill accepted Mr. John 
Warner’s advent as a tribute to the attractive- 
ness of her cottage and front garden. 

“ He's only a frail, town-bred snippet,” she 
afterwards confided to one and another, not 
wishing to seem unduly elated over her acquisition 
of a lodger; “but very civil spoken, and no 
trouble in the house worth mentioning. I reckon 
he has means, for I’ve found out that he’s not in 
a situation,” the worthy woman concluded. 

The name of John Warner had not previously 
penetrated to Grimpat, and had the inhabitants 
been told that it was that of a young pressman 
who had already made some mark in the higher 
walks of literature, they would have answered 
“ Aye, something like that,” and their respect for 
Mr. Warner would not have increased a degree 
in consequence. 

Mr. Warner had not come to Grimpat in 
search of literary suggestions, though he liked 
the artless rustic; he had come because he was 
recovering from an illness and wanted rest, and 
Grimpat caught his fancy. 

Among the numerous reasons that have been 
alleged for women’s preferences, sufticient im- 
portance has never been attached to good man- 
ners. Asa matter of fact, better manners than ' 
she has been accustomed to, and more courtesy 
towards herself, will distance, in the eyes of 
most women, any two other male virtues. 
Maggie Hill had never before met « man on 
intimate terms, who raised his hat when he met 
her in the street, who addressed her as Miss Hill, 
and had no difficulty in talking of subjects far 
removed from the village and its interests; and 
though Magyie fully recognised that these things 
were peculiar to the man and his training, apart 
altogether from her, they impressed her none 
the less, 

In Mr. Warner’s mental picture Maggie was a 
prominent figure simply because she stood near 
him. There was no overlooking her bright eyes 
and rosy cheeks, when her print gown rustled 
into his notice a score of times daily. 

Sex is not without its influence, and Mr, 
Warner naturally spoke more sympathetically 
to, and showed more interest in Maggie than if 
she had been a young man of similar years and 
intelligence. It interested him to hear her 
opinions, her views and theorics of life, and her 
judgments on_ literary and other impersonal 
matters. If he consulted her now and then with 
that air of good-humoured patronage that he 
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would have adopted to a child in a less unsophis- 
ticated world, it was because Maggie’s deference 
to his opinions, considering their respective 
years, was distinctly amusing. 

It was summer weather, and Mr. Warner liked 
to sit in the rustic seat that had an arbour of 
clematis above it, in Mrs. Hill’s garden, and to 
watch the few figures that drifted slowly athwart 
his vision. People lived their own life in Grim- 
pat, unimpressed by the accidental presence of 
a stranger, and everyone’s entire history was an 
open record for anyone who cared to study it. 
Mr. Warner only required to ask and he learned 
who was behind in his affairs, and who had a 
comfortable income ; who was in the enjoyment 
of a love affair, and who had suffered a disap- 
pointment ; whose children were a credit to the 
community, and who were nothing to boast of. 

That Ephraim Webb was Maggie Hill’s suitor 
he detected at a glance, and it interested him to 
find that the ways of swains and reluctant 
maidens were somewhat the same here as in his 
own world. 

“ He’s not a bad fellow, Miss Hill,” he said, 
once, referring fearlessly to the open secret. 

Maggie pouted and twisted her neck im- 

patiently. “I don’t know what everyone sees 
in him,” she said. 
_ Mr, Warner held up his hand and struck off 
the itemson his fingers. “ Item one, heis very 
good-looking ; item two, he is respectable and 
well-to-do ; item three, he loves you ; item four, 
I believe him amiable.” 

“ Are all these a reason why I should marry 
him if I don’t care for him ? ” 

John Warner grew grave. “No,” he said. 

“ People think a girl should take the first man 
who asks her, and be thankful,” Maggie went on, 
and there was a fine colour in her cheeks as she 
spoke. “I don’t say a girl has a right to offer 
herself where her heart is, but she may surely 

say ‘No’ when she feels like it without being 
badgered.” 

“It is a defect of the condition we call 
civilisation that woman’s love is timid,” the 
journalist answered, thoughtfully. He had two 
essays in his mind on love and female disabilities 
respectively, which he intended to produce in a 
popular paper at an early date, and the occasion 
being propitious, he tried their arguments on 
Maggie Hill. He honestly held many opinions 
that, being unorthodox, are at the same time 
both generous and just, but he posed a little 
in their enunciation, because the line of his 
argument was definitely settled in his own 
mind. 

Maggie listened with wide eyes and tremulous 
lips that were slightly parted. 

‘Then you think if I loved a man, and he had 
not spoken, I might speak ?” she asked, and her 
face was one breadth of colour above her blue 
gown. 

“In a nobler social condition that will be the 
rule, the greater love will assert itself, irre- 
spective of the sex of its possessor.” 

Mr. Warner was a little discouraged by his 
own statement when he had made it, but he 
merely laughed slightly and reiterated it. 

Maggie looked at him steadily ; in reality she 
did not see him, she saw past him into the new 
world he opened to her. 

‘Qne might do that if she were a queen,” she 
said slowly. 

«“ Every woman is @ queen to the man who 
loves her.” 

“ But how is she to know he loves her, unless 
he lets her know ? ” 

This was a difficulty, and, not being able to 
elucidate it, Mr. Warner said nothing. 

«< Besides, there are other things. A woman 
might love a man_ better born than herself, 
better educated, better off; nine times out of ten 
I think she would,” Maggie added thoughtfully. 
“Then what would you say to obstacles like 
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that? Should a woman still go to a man far 
above her and say ‘I love you’?” 

“I tell you love hath naught to do with meet- 
ness or unmeetness,” the young man quoted 
rather angrily. ‘Isa matter of paltry income 
to stand between hearts and lives ?” 

“It mostly does,” Maggie said sedately. 

“Then it should not. Love laughs at these 
distinctions. If we make Plutus our god we must 
take the consequences—evil consequences invari- 
ably. Love is the highest, tho best, the most 
beautiful of which we are capable. To sacrifice 
it to any thing, any dogma, any authority, any 
custom is to do ourselves and others grievous 
wrong.” 

Maggie looked at him, curious warp and 
weft of thought crossing her face. 

“ If I wore only sure you are in earnest,” she 
said. 

The young man gave a brief impatient sigh. 
“ Not to be taken seriously is one of the hardest 
things we have to bear when we are sincere. I 
have not said one word to you to-day that I do 
not hold most firmly.” 

“ Very well, I will remember.” 

As she went indoors John Warner stood look- 
ing after her. He had a curious feeling as if 
he had been asleep and dreaming. “That shows 
the ill effects of a protracted habit of talking to 
oneself,” he said. “The girl will think I’m an 

” 


But Maggie did not. 
(To be continued.) 


BIBLE READINGS. 


THE CRUSADE PSALM. 
(Ps. cxlxi.) 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

The Lord preserveth the strangers. 

To my mind this plan of work includes all 
those efforts, varied and manifold, whereby the 
White Ribbon women have merited the charac- 
terisation given them by a desolate woman whose 
son they saved from the death-traps of a village 
on the far frontier,the Local Society away yonder 
having been written to by the Local Society in 
her own town. She said, “ What it amounts to 
is that, as you have ten thousand Local Unions, 
every boy in this country has ten times ten 
thousand mothers, willing to look after him and 
help him to be good.” The temperance hotel, 
the temperance restaurant, the club, the Gospel 
temperance meeting, the home-like mass meet- 
ing, the sociable, the red-letter days, and the 
ingenious,witty inventions of our wise Y societies 
for the purpose of helping young men to over- 
come temptation, all these are specifications of 
that branch of our plan of work through which 
“ He preserveth the strangers.” 

He relieveth the fatherless and the widow. 

In our work we give a broader meaning, for we 
deal with those who are worse than widowed and 
more forlorn than if they had been fatherless. 
This line of effort takes us into the disintegrated, 
dismantled homes that are the necessary outcome 
of the liquor traffic. Industrial homes for boys 
and girls have been founded in many of the states 
through the efforts of our society and ought to be 
inall. There is not a state or territory in the 
Union in which the united efforts of the W.C.T.U. 
for a single year would not suftice to found such 
an institution. Among the happiest incidents 
of the twelve years that I was continually on the 
warpath helping to found the society, I reckon 
those when I have been present at the laying of 
the corner-stone of some benificent institution, 
where the trowel has been placed in the hand of 


the State President of the W.C.T.U. by good- 
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men who were our helpers in the Legislature and 
outside of it, and who felt a pride in having women 
officiate on the occasion, because they knew these 
women were the real workers who had won from 
the powers that be the wherewithal to bless 
tempted lives by a new institution which would 
put honourable bread-winning weapons in the 
hands of those whose home help had failed them 
utterly. 

The way of the wicked He turneth upside 
down. 

This is the climax, the keystone of the arch 
of our beautiful and holy endeavour. It means 
prohibition by law, prohibition by politics, pro- 
hibition by woman’s ballot. In Ohio the heroic 
band of veterans who constitute the State 
W.C.T.U. have taken this passage as their 
motto, and they are entitled to it as the leaders 
of our growing host, for they have “borne and 
laboured and had patience ” since the Pentecost 
of God fell on them in those fifty days of the 
Crusade which in the winter of 1873-74, routed 
the liquor traffic, “ horse, foot and dragoons” in 
two hundred and fifty towns and villages. The 
figure in the passage is complete, for “ the way 
of the wicked ” is to be “ turned upside down” ; 
then the traffic is to be completely overthrown, 
and nothing less will ever satisfy the World’s 
White Ribbon Host. “The Old Guard never 
surrenders,” for while we have no harsh criticism 
for good people who adopt less drastic methods 
of reform the White Ribbon Women will 
say at last, as they felt called to say at first of 
prohibition: “ Here J stand, I can do no other, 
God help me, Amen.” And we do this because 
we believe that what is physically wrong can 
never be morally right, what is morally wrong 
can never be legally right, what is legally wrong 
can never be politically right. 


SONG OF VICTORY. 


The Lord shall reign forever, even thy God, 
“A i unto all generations. Praise ye the 


This is our song of victory ; “the Lord shall 
reign forever.” It is beginning to seem nearer 
in its fulfilment than when, twenty-one years 
ago, we first raised its notes in faith. The 
white ribbon has already “conquered many 
nations.” That crusade fire, kindled of God, 
has spread, till in more than forty countries 
it is burning to-day. The great petition, 
with its five million signatures and attestations 
asking for the abolition of the liquor traffic in 
all nations, is soon to be carried round the 
world. The World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, with its glorious motto, “ For God 
and Home and Every Land,” is an assured fact ; 
an element in the world’s regeneration which 
can never be overlooked. 

The noontide hour of prayer, like England's 
drum beat, circles the globe. Everwhere and 
at every hour, there are hearts uplifted in 
petition to Him who shall “ reign forever.” He 
is reigning now in the brain and heart of those 
who are consecrated to Him in the service of 
humanity. He to whom one day is as 8 
thousand years, anda thousand years as one day, 
He who sees the end from the beginning and 
the beginning from the end, looks down upon 
the earth, and there is not a saloon, & gambling 
house, a haunt of infamy anywhere to be found, 
so that from God’s point of view all that we seo 
has already come to pass, and it is for us to 
behold the same picture inthe outlook of our 
Christian faith, and to make true so far as in us 
lies, on the plane of material cause and effect in 
the everyday world, that which, in our faith- 
filled moments, we have beheld on the Mount of 
Vision. 

“Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees 
And looks to that alone ; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, It shall be done.” 
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STUDENT LIFE OF WOMEN. 


BY MISS MAITLAND, 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


PART I. 


Tue time that has elapsed since the student life 
for women became really possible is still so 
short (at present but one single generation of 
human life, although many generations of 
students have come and gone in that time), that 
some would say it is as yet too soon to judge 
from experience what are the effects upon personal 
and national life and character of throwing open 
to women that student life, which our generation 
alone in the history of the world has been happy 
enough to find freely accessible. And yet [ am 
so often surprised to find, especially among the 
younger students, how little knowledge there is 
of the struggle that took place to achieve what 
they enjoy, of the shortness of time that has 
elapsed since that achievement came to pass, and 
even, I regret to say, of the names and efforts of 
those, most of whom are still with us, though 
some have passed away, who fought that fight 
and won the privileges which we so much esteem. 
I think, therefore, it may be desirable to say a 
very few words in the first instance as to the 
dates at which student life for women first 
became possible, and the names of those who 
brought about the results, which we so highly 
appreciate, before proceeding to the other part 
of my subject—the effect upon the life and 
character of women students of a life within a 
hall of residence. 
GIRTON COLLEGE. 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1869 (a generation 
of human life being thirty years), Miss Emily 
Davies was founding at Hitchin that tentative and 
experimental scheme which has developed into 
what we know as Girton College. Miss Emily 
Davies is still with us, rejoicing in the fruit of 
our labours. Madame Bodichon, who gave the 
first endowment (£1,000) has passed away. 
Two years earlier than this, Miss Clough 
was starting in Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Manchester a course of lectures to girls of 
eighteen and upwards, who were either preparing 
for a teacher’s life or wished to carry their 
studies further. These lectures were the first 
ever delivered, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, to young women, not at school, by a 
university man. Following upon that experi- 
ment, Cambridge founded, largely at the 
instance of Miss Clough and Miss Davies, 
and the committees working with them, the 
Higher Local Examination for women; the 
first examination of any kind above the school 
standard which had been open to women. One 
year later, Miss Clough removed to Cambridge 
and opened there a small house with but five 
students, who wished to study in Cambridge for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 


NEWNHAM. 


At the same time it was felt to be desirable to 
bring the establishment at Hitchin into closer con- 
tact with the university and university life. This 
was the beginning of Girton. I need hardly speak 
of the growth of these great institutions: Girton, 
with its extensive grounds, its fine buildings, its 
beautiful library, its large endowments, its staff of 
lecturers and tutors, its hundred and ten students, 
fulfils every condition of a college; Newnham, 
at first Newnham Hall, but since 1381 Newnham 
College, with the advantage of being nearer 
Cambridge, has grown to an even more wonder- 
ful extent. One hundred and fifty students 
dwell within its walls, attending lectures and 
classes within the college, and also lectures and 
classes at the colleges of the university. In 
1877 Oxford followed the example of Cambridge, 
and established an examination for women ; and 
in 1279 were founded what were at first only two 
women’s halls of residence, Lady Margaret Hall 


and Somerville Hall, for students wishing to 
attend lectures, which were, as at Cambridge, also 
established in the first instance by an association 
for the higher education of women. In 1884 
after a vigorous struggle some of the university 
examinations were opened towomen. The growth 
in Oxford, in proportion to the time in which halls 
have been open, has been fairly equal to that in 
Cambridge. Lady Margaret Hall, under the 
Principalship of Miss Wordsworth, contains forty- 
two students, and St. Hugh’s, another small hail 
founded by Miss Wordsworth, contains twenty- 
two, Somerville, which was incorporated in 1881 
as a college, but hasonly taken the name of college 
within the last year, contains sixty-five students. 
There are a certain number of students residing in 
authorised houses, who, like the college and hall 
students, are registered on the books of the 
association already mentioned, of which the halls 
and college form a part, but who are known as 
home students, because a certain proportion of 
them are residing with their own parents. 
Every examination of the university, honours or 
pass, is open to women. They attend the same 
lectures, are examined at the same time as the 
men, and their names appear in the class lists. 


WELSH AND SCOTTISH COLLEGES. 

Turning to the Welsh colleges, we find at 
Aberystwyth perhaps the most remarkable de- 
velopment of all. About 130 women students 
are in residence under the charge of Miss 
Carpenter. They fill a great hotel and two large 
houses, and they are at the present moment 
preparing to build a hall of residence, which shall 
contain the full number. At Cardiff, the 
Aberdare Hall, founded in 1885, has just com- 
pleted new buildings, and opens with thirty-six 
students, under Miss Hurlbatt. At Bangor, 
under Miss Mary Maude, there are at present in 
residence thirty-six students. 

We in England have rejoiced greatly at the 
generous throwing open of the universities in 
Scotland to women, and are specially glad to 
know that there is now a hall of residence in 
connection with Queen Margaret Yollege, 
Glasgow. The Masson Hall of Residence in 
Edinburgh is shortly to open, and is named after 
one of the kindest helpers the cause has known. 
‘A hall of residence is soon to be built at St. 
Andrew’s, and I am given to understand that 
‘Aberdeen does not intend to be left behind. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that there is a strong 
demand among women for opportunities of pursu- 
ing the life of students, and up to the present 
moment there seoms no sign of that demand abat- 
ing. We may, I think, justly conclude that there 
are advantages found in the residence in a com: 
munity implied by the phrase “ hall of resi- 
dence ” which women value for various reasons, 
and which are valued also by the parents of the 
younger students. 


QUESTIONS OF HEALTH. 


To deal with the question in the first instance 
on what may be considered lower grounds only, 
but which are unspeakably important. Both as 
regards work and as regards questions of health, 
I am very strongly of opinion that it is better 
for young women, who desire to study, to reside 
with others who have the samo desire, rather 
than at home or in lodyings, perhaps, in some 
large town where they are often lonely, and 
sometimes quite without friends. 

First, as regards work. It is extremely diffi- 
cult —I speak from experience — for young 
women, however studious they may be, to work 
as students successfully, satisfactorily, happily, 
while they are still taking a part in the home 
life. Many here must know this from experience 
as well as myself. The strain, too often the 
friction, becomes so great, even with the best 
intentions on both sides, that the work done is 
either spoiled in quality and quantity, or clse, and 
this is even more to be deplored, the temper and 


power of the girl are frittered away, and irrita- 
tion produces nervousness, and nervousness saps 
both the mental and vital powers. An absolutely 
free time, say even two consecutive hours a day, 
which at least is a modest demand, is almost 
more impossible for most girls in an ordinary 
middle-class home than it is for the domestic 
servants, for whom it has lately been asked. 
It seems as if it could not be given; and yet the 
girl may be strenuously and of necessity prepar- 
ing to earn her daily bread. 

The intense sense of happiness in beginning 
the life of a real student displayed by girls of 
this class and character when first entering 
college, their joy in the knowledge that they can 
work without disturbance, that they can close 
the door of their room when they please and 
study to their heart’s content, that there are no 
claims from outside to interfere, no calls of 
clashing duty, has often seemed to me infinitely 
touching. The possession for a girl out of u 
large family of a room or two rooms entirely and 
exclusively her own, a place where she can be 
her best self, follow her best impulses, pursue the 
best things unthwarted and undisturbed, is an 
untold benefit to character and thought. Nor 
is this the case only with the poorer students, 
who from family circumstances have been hithe: to 
deniod the privilege of a room entirely their own. 
The daughters of wealthier houses, who have had 
much luxury and attendance, benefit falso from 
the experience of having rooms of their own, in 
which they are responsible for order, neatness, 
and beauty. The training in character acquired 
in this way by the two classes begins at oppo- 
site points and is entirely different, but it sup- 
plies what is needed by each, and what it would 
be difficult for them to obtain in any other way. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mes. E. A. Holyoake Marsh, formerly secretary 
of the Women’s Trade Union League, delivered 
an address on Friday to the members of the 
Economic Club of the Borough Polytechnic, on 
“The Economy of Self-defence in Women.” 
She spoke of the evil effects of the employment 
of women in unhealthy trades, and condemned 
the employment of married women in factories, 

* * * 

Four women in North Statfordshire ate coming 
outas Women Guardians and County Councillors, 
aud the W.L.A., of which Mrs. Holden Byles is 
President, has pledged itself to support their 
candidature and to work for them. 

* * * 

The parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, 
is sending up five women candidates to the 
forthcoming Vestry elections. Viscountess Har- 
berton, Isabel Gwynne, Eleanor Bairdsmith, 
M. Sofia Bevan, and Edith Morgan, are the 
names of the women who stand for election. 

t+ & * 

That indefatigable lady Miss March Phillips 
is giving a course of six lectures on Early Italian 
Painting (a.p. 1200 to 1600) at 120, Queen's 
Gate, §.W. The lectures are given on Thursdays, 
tho first being announced for to-day. Tickets 
for the course (1s. 6d.) and all information may 
be had of the Secretary, 4, Caroline Place, Meck- 
lenburg Square, W.C. 

* 


* +* 


The W.L.A. of Harrogate seems to be a 
vigorous and energetic body of women. Here is 
their programme of meetings for the winter. 
Tuesday, October 16, Countess Alice Kearney, 
London, “Parish Councils Act;” ‘Thursday, 
November 1, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, London, * The 
Family of the Future (what the working class 
ought to look and politically work towards) Hk 
Tuesday, November 27, Leif Jones, Esq. (member 
of the Eighty Club), ‘The House of Lords ; ” 
Tuesday, December tI, Sozial Evening; Tuesday, 
January 15, Social Evening ; Tuesday, February 
5, A. Halstead, Ksq. (formerly of Harrogate), 
The New Woman ;” Tuesday, March 5, Miss 
Robinson, Liverpool, ‘“ War and Present Day 
Questions ;"" Tuesday, April 2, General Meeting 
of Members, and Election of Otticers. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


To women the world over the picture appeals 
with deepest pathos, of the wife of the dead 
Czar, “crazed with grief, too sorrowful even for 
tears, gazing vacantly into empty space.” It is 
in such an hour that we learn how true it is that 
He who is the Father of all, from whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, 
‘“‘fashioneth their hearts alike.” As contrasted 
with the Czar’s iron conditions of despotic rule 
and the perpetual shadow of assassination under 
which he lived, it is pleasant to remember his 
simple devoutness, his clean and upright private 
life, and his wealth of family affection. Perhaps 
the brightest light upon his character and career 
falls upon him as a lover of peace; as one who 
had a horror of war, and who strove with all his 
immense influence to prevent that direst of 
calamities. For this great service to humanity 
our tributes of respect are freely given to his 
memory, with the ardent hope that his successor 
may, in the same regard, follow religiously in his 
footsteps. 


The next Convention of the World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union—a body composed 
of delegates of National Temperance organisa- 
tions of women throughout the civilised world, 
which meets every two years—will be held in 
London, in June, 1895. The meetings will pro- 
bably cover two or moro days, and include a 
great public meeting in Queen's Hall, Prepara- 
tions for these gathcrings, which appear likely to 
be of quite unusual importance, are being made, 
including arrangements to draw a strong con- 
tingent, not only from the British Empire, the 
United States, avd Canada, but ‘also from the 
more distant Colonies and foreign countries, men 
and women alike, who agree with the Union's 
principles—“ prohibition by Jaw, prohibition by 
politics, prohibition by woman’s ballot.” A 
great and inspiring gathering is expected. 


A practical comment on the Gothenberg 
system is made by a correspondent in the 
Alliance News, who states that for over half a 
century a liquor store has been established under 
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a Presbyterian Church in Leith, conducted by a 
company of over 600 shareholders, each of whom 
has received a dividend of about fourteen pence 
annually, the whole sum of dividends—an aggre- 
gate of £35 per year—being devoted to the 
preaching of the Gospel in Leith, and the pro- 
pagation of temperance teaching by establishing 
Bands of Hope among the young of the con- 
gregation and those in the mission district 
supervised by this church. The comment 
follows: “ We in Leith want no Gothenberg or 
any other system, to regulate this drink curse 
in our town. We demand Prohibition by 
Church and State. Our Coburgh Street re- 
ligious wine, whisky, rum, gin, and brandy store 
has opened our eyes, and we wish all and sundry 
to study its history. It is yet in full going 
order. No one has a share in it but those who 
have professed their faith in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. I would invite any who 
are yet doubtful as to the new-fangled scheme 
of foreign origin, formed or backed by a bishop, 
and supported by honourables and right honour- 
ables, to pay us a visit before deciding as to 
which is the best—ecclesiastical, national, or 
municipal ownership of liquor stores.” 


The autumnal meeting of the National Tem- 
perance Federation was held on October 24th at 
Manchester, with Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., in the 
chair. Representatives were in attendance from 
the British, Northern, Midland, and Western 
Temperance Leagues, the Scotch and Irish 
Temperance Leagues and Associations, the Good 
Templar Grand Lodges of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, the Sons of Temperance, the 
B.W.T.A., and many other organisations. 
Earnest resolutions were passed, calling upon all 
friends of temperance to join in strenuously 
urging upon the Government the imperative 
necessity of giving the Local Veto Bill a first 
place at the coming session; fully supporting 
the long-pending Irish Sunday and Early Satur- 
day Closing Bill; declaring that the grocers’ 
license legislation is the most disastrous of all 
in its effects in the domestic circle, and heartily 
approving of the Grocers’ License Abolition 
Bills introduced last session, urging their re- 
introduction into the next session; earnestly 
protesting against the Bishop of Chester’s scheme 
of municipalising the liquor traffic, and express- 
ing gratification at the action of the London 
County Council and its Licensing Committee in 
regard to the metropolitan music halls. Mr. 
Joseph Malins was presented with a gold watch 
and a purse of £350, on the occasion of the 
Good Templars’Order having reached the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its existence. A personal 
letter of appreciation has been sent on behalf of 
the National Temperance Federation to Miss 
Phillips for her courageous action in regard to 
the London music halls. 


Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the California girl, 
who has attracted much attention lately in Paris 
for her work in astronomical research, has been 
made a Doctor of Mathematics by the University 
of the Sorbonne, after passing an excellent 
examination. This degree has now for the first 
time been conferred upon a woman, in France, 
and the distinction falls upon a young aspirant, 
Miss Klumpke being only twenty-eight years old. 


We cannot refrain from quoting the closing 
paragraph of a delightful article by Mr. Grant 
Allen, in a recent number of the Westminster 
Gazette, on “ Are We Decadent?” It sounds a 
clear strain of hope amid the conflict of opinions 
and the semi-obscurity amid which many 
earnest hearts are seeking for and holding fast 
the truth of righteousness, as we may have heard 
a single note of purest harmony from a bird, in 
the early dawn, before a ray of light had pierced 
the gloom. Here it is: 
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New continents summon us. Here we poise 
on the curling top of the biggest wave that ever 
burst over the round world, from Pole to Pole 
from Atlantic to Pacific; and we murmur in 
alarm, ‘‘ Do you think we're standing still? Do 
you think we’re going backward ? ” 

The real New Age began, believe me, with 
subterranean rumblings, somewhere about 1860. 
It rolled slowly on through the seventies and 
the eighties. It is now just beginning to feel 
its strength and to realise itself. We are borne 
along by it at present with resistless energy. It 
culminates to-day; and its driving force is 
Democracy—the new ideas, the new moral im- 
pulses. To those who live in the past, indeed, 
this may well seem to mark the end of their 
century ; but for us who are of the morning, it 
is the dawn of our birthday. 


In order to allow tired mothers, who cannot 
leave their children at home, tov attend public 
service on Sunday, the Rev. Charles Townsend, 
pastor of the Woodland Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., has estab- 
lished a sort of nursery in the chapel of his 
church. Mothers bring their children there and 
leave them during the service in the hands of 
trustworthy persons. The privilege is a free 
one, open to all mothers, and many have availed 
themselves of it. 


The Liberal party in Norway has gained a - 
victory over the Conservatives by a majority of 
365. At latest word fifty-five Liberals and 
thirty-five Conservatives had been elected to the 
new Storthing. The three largest towns in 
Norway—Christiania, Bergen, and Trondhjem—- 
have declared themselves in favour of national 
independence in the great question now before 
the country. The Norwegians ask for their own 
separate Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Diplomatic Representatives abroad, instead of 
the present combination with Sweden. 


So the Empire was re-opened on Satur- 
day, and the Puritans have not destroyed the 
employment of the 700 workers engaged at that 
music-hall, Nobody believed that Mr. George 
Edwardes would close the house. He and his 
fellow directors were not likely to forego their 
huge profits merely to embarrass the County 
Council. Foolish as the friends of impurity 
may be, they are seldom lacking in selfishness, 
and we did not expect them therefore to “cut 
off their nose to spite their face.” 


In another column will be found a memorial 
notice by the National President of the death 
of Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge. There will 
be mourning for her the world over; for 
even those of our workers who never saw her 
in the flesh knew her lovely spirit by means of 
her letters, which conveyed, in an unusual degree, 
the warm sisterliness and the unfailing courtesy 
so characteristic of her; while to those who 
have long been her personal friends and com- 
rades in the holy war “ for God and home and 
every land,” the sad news will come as an irre- 
trievable loss, For twenty-one years she has 
been a National standard-bearer; and the ap- 
proaching annual convention at Cleveland (also 
the rounding of the majority of the mother 
society in America) will find the workers 
mingling rue and rosemary to her honoured 
memory, amid their garlands of rejoicing. 


There are open hours 

When the God’s will sallies free, 

And the dull idiot might see 

The flowing fortunes of a thousand years ; 
Sudden, at unawares, 

Self-moved, fly to the doors, 

Nor sword of angels could reveal 

What they conceal. EMERSON 


Nov. 8, 1894. 
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Concerning Women, 


Women everywhere will feel a pang of pit 
for the sad hearts in Russia, suddenly ener 
of husband and father. The spectacle of the 
widowed Czarina is one of the most pitiful upon 
which we can look, and the sympathies of the 
women of England will not be withheld from 
the Imperial household upon which rests so 
dark a cloud of bereavement. It is interesting to 
know that the late Czar was nursed in his child- 
hood by a Scotswoman. She was a Catherine 
Mackinnon, from the Isle of Mull. She proved 
a very devoted servant and was cared for by the 
Imperial family all her life. She had some 
relatives in the Isle of Mull, to one of whom, a 
shop-keeping tailor, the Czar sometimes sent an 
order for a tch tweed suit. His last order 
was sent as recently as the summer of 1892. 
Catherine Mackinnon was not the only Briton 
in the Russian pepe family service in the 
Czar’s infancy. A Miss Catherine Strutton, an 
English lady, was superintendent of the Imperial 
nursery. She, too, remained in the family all 
her life, and at her funeral, in 1892, the Czar was 
one of the chief mourners. 

+ * 


Attheimportant Conference on Parish Councils 
held in Cardiff on Wednesday, the 24th ult., 
under the auspices of the South Wales Liberal 
Federation, special reference was made to 
women’s work in Wales, and their efforts were 
warmly commended. The president, Mr. D. A. 
Thomas, M.P., in opening the proceedings, said 
he was glad to see so many ladies present. The 
ladies of South Wales, and indeed of the whole 
of Wales, had formed a strong and admirable 
Union, in which — they had shown the 
gentlemen a very good example. He hoped the 
ladies would work more closely with the gentle- 
men in future than they had done in the past. 
He believed the ladies’ Union had a membership 
of 10,000 or 12,000, and the gentlemen were 
anxious to enlist their help and support in the 
progressive work in which they were engaged. 
Mrs. Viriamu Jones spoke of the importance of 
women coming forward to take their share of the 
new public work which lay at their hands under 
the new Act, and urged the right of a woman to 
equal citizenship with men. She proposed a 
motion, heartily approving of the increased 
powers given to women under the provisions of 
the Parish Councils Act, and expressed the hope 
that a due proportion of women would be 
returned at the ensuing election of Parish 
Councils and Boards of Guardians. Mrs. Gaunt 
seconded this motion, and claimed that the use- 
fulness of women in public work would be 
especially valuable on Boards of Guardians. 

* * # 

At ths meeting of the Executive of the South 
Wales Liberal Federat:on, also the same after- 
noon, Mr. D., A. Thomas, M.P., said that he 
thought the time had come when they might 
continue the Association so as to keep in touch 
with labour, potitical, ard other movements, and 
with national sentiment. They might, for in- 
stance, recognise the services of the ladies by 
allowing them to nominate some of their number 
to the Executive. Progressive women of all 
shades of opinion will rejoice at this conspicuous 
acknowledgment of the work done by women in 
Wales, as well as the new opportunities for use- 
fulness that will arise from ate 


In Lord Meath’s drawing-room on Friday last 
&@ most representative meeting was held to arouse 
public interest in local government. Princess 
Christian was present, and Mr. Stead spoke of 
the need of women guardians. Lord Meath read 
a paper explaining the Parish Councils Bill and 
the changes that it would effect; and Miss 
Bramston, a St. George’s, Hanover-squate, 
Guardian, sketched very distinctly the kind of 
woman that is not wanted as a guardian. 
Captain Bowles, M.P., as a Primrose Leaguer, 
rejoiced that women were coming into public 
life, while the Bishop of Brisbane soberly advised 
that women should study the dismal science lest 
their tender hearts should carry them away. 
But perhaps the most interesting part of the 
Froceedings was in the reading of letters from 
public men. Mr. Balfour thinks the course 
whicl: will be taken by the new electorate under 
the Local Government Act in relation to Poor 


Law administration is of the most vital import- 

ance, in the interests, not merely of those who 

receive relief, but in the interests even more of 

the community at large. 
* * * 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury feels 
most strongly how important it is that the power 
which is to be conferred should be placed in the 
hands of those who are in every way best fitted 
to use it for the good of the people. None are 
better qualified than qualified women. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler said : 

Iheartily concur in your desire that good and 
capable women should be selected under the pro- 
visions of the Local Government ao of ei Ite 
already expressed in public the opinion 
formed when I wasat the Local Government Board, 
that no Board of Guardians is properly constituted 
which is composed exclusively of men. 

Cardinal Vaughan’s letter was characteristic :— 

I am sure you will be rendering service by 
calling attention to the work that may be done by 
women on Boards of Guardians, District Councils, 
and School Boards, I hope a high staodard of 
qualifications will be put forward and adopted. As 
to numbers, it has always seemed to me a disadvan- 
tage to have only one woman on a Board, just as I 
should think it a disadvantage, for other reasons, to 
have many serviog on the same Board. 

But that which has excited most comment in 
the press has been Professor Huxley’snote, which 
reads :— 

On the general question of engaging women in 
administrative duties, 1 am quite on your side. 
They want education in this direction more than 
any other. The best of women are apt to be a little 
weak in the great practical arts of give and take and 
pvtting up with a beating, anda little too strong in 
their belief in the efficacy uf government. Men 
learn about these things in the course of their 
ordinary business ; women have no chance in home 
life, and the Boards aud Councils will be capital 
schoolsfor them. Again, in the public interest it 
will be well; women are more naturally econo- 
mical than men, and have none of our false shame 
about looking after p2nce. Moreover, they don’t 
job for any bat their lovers, husbands, and chil- 
dren, so that we know the worst. 

* *& 

Miss Irwin, Glasgow, Assistant Commissioner, 
late Royal Commission on Labour, lectured to 
the Ladies’ Dialectical Society in Edinburgh last 
week on the subject of the economic position of 
woman. The economic position of the average 
woman after marriage is “ Lend me a half- 
sovereign, dear, and I shall buy you a birthday 
present ;” but Miss Irwin did not treat her 
subject from this point of view. She finds that 
health, morality, and the stand of social life 
among working-women are more largely regu- 
lated by the wages they receive than anything 
else, and she believes that woman’s wages will be 
among the first problems to be dealt with by 
Parliament after woman, get the franchise. 


The Westminster Budget, one of the best and 
brightest of our weeklies, has the following 
amusing lines apropos of the Women’s Confer- 
ence at Glasgow, during which a speaker on the 
Servant Question recommended mistresses to 
encourage their ma‘ds to have “‘ hobbies of their 


In future housewives will expect 

A model slavey to ‘‘ collect,” 

And, as credentials, will prefer 

A Hobby to a character. 

’Twixt blacking boots and cleaning lamps 

Maria Jane will stick in Stamps ; 

While Autographs, a well-tilled book, 

Divide the energies of Cook. 

To oust the fond, intrusive bobby 

There’s nothing equal to—a Hobby ! 
* * * 

The Edgbaston High School for Girls is to lose 
Miss Cooper, who for over eighteen years has 
been its able and valued headmistress. At a 
special meeting of the council it was unanimously 
resolved that the council hear with very great 
regret that circumstances have caused Miss A. J. 
Cooper to tender her resignation of the position 
of headmistress to the schvol. In accepting her 
resignation the council desire to express to Miss 
Cooper their very high appreciation of the work 
which she has done, extending over a period of 
eighteen years—from the establishment of the 
school in 1876 to the present time. The council 


ara of opinion that Miss Cooper has made the 
success of their school and its high educational 
standard by her power of organisation and by 
the devoted work which she has given to it. 
They also feel that by the high position which 
she has held in the educational world she has 
rendered invaluable service, not only to the 
school but also to the advancement of the city 
in which she has spent so great a part of her 
life. We understand that Miss Cooper has 
consented to occupy her present position until 
the end of the school year in July, 1895. 
+ * * 


On Saturday, November 3rd, an interesting 
ceremony took place at the Edinburgh Sehool of 
Medicine for Women, where an address of con- 
gratulation was presented to Dr. Jex Blake by 
members of the National Association for Promot- 
ing the Medical Education of Women, which 
has been founded in 1871, for the assistance of 
Miss Jex Blake and her fellow students, then 
engaged in a struggle with the University, which 
had accepted them as matriculated students but 
had failed to provide adequately for their instruc- 
tion and praduation. 

* * # 

Miss Phobe Blyth occupied the chair, and 
expressed her very great pleasure in congratulat- 
ing Dr. Jex Blake on the happy result of ex- 
actly twenty-five years of struggle. Nothing had 
struck her more than the absence of recrimina- 
tion and bitterness with which Dr. Jex Blake 
had fought all along, so that though she had 
been a tighter for a quarter of a century she 
thoroughly deserved to share the blessing 
promised to the peace-makers. 

+ * # 


Miss Louisa Stevenson, who was Hon. Sec. of 
the National Association from 1871 to 1886, then 
presented the address which was as follows :— 

We, the undersigned, women members of the 
original National Association for the Medical Educa- 
tion of Women, resident at this time in Edinburgh, 
desire to offer to you our warm and hearty congra- 
tulations on the brilliant success you have achieved 
in securing the opening of the University medical 
examinations and degrees to women students. We 
know that it was largely duc to your great ability 
and knowledge that the Enabling Bill of 1876 was 

d, which put it into the power, if they so 
willed, of each of the nineteen examining bodies of 
the United Kingdom to admit women to qualifying 
examinations, and which was the foundation of the 
success on which we congratulate you to-day. 
Many who worked loyally with and under you in 
the old days have passed away. We who are left 
take the opportunity of expressing to you our 
appreciatioa of the great sacrifice you have made of 
time and strength ani money to win for younger 
women in their own country a complete medical 
education, crowned |'y a degree. To have done 
this in Edinburgh we regard as a success of which 
you may be justly proud. 

e+ # # 

Asymposium appears in the November number 
of the Humanitarian in answer to the question, 
“Should the same standard of morality be re- 
quired from men as from women!” Among the 
contributors are Lady Burton, Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, Miss Curtis, Rev. H. R. Haweis, F. 
Frankfort Moore, the editor (Victoria Woodhull 
Martin), Helen Mathers, Lady (iwendolen 
Ramsden, Clement Scott, W. H. Wilkins, and 
Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

* & & 


A conference of Women’s Trade Union Associ- 
ations will be held at the Holborn Town Hall, 
Clerkenwell Road, KE C., on Monday, November 
26th, from 11 a.m, till 1 pan. and from 2 p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. ; evening session 8 p.m. About cighty 
societies, including the Trade Unions of trades 
in which women work, have been invited. 

* * + 


We desire to draw attention to three excellent 
four-page leaflets, which have been drawn up by 
the Women’s Local Government Society, en- 
titled respectively, ‘The Position of Women 
under the Local Government Act, 1894,” 
* Women's Work in London under the Local 
Government Act, 1891,” and “ Women’s Work 
in England and Wales under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1891." We should add that copies of 


these leaflets, and all information with regard to 
them, may be obtained from Miss Browne, 58, 
Porchester Terrace, W. 
our bick pages. 


See advertisement on 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN 
THE FAR EAST. 


Mas. Exizazeru Anprew and Dr. Kate Bushnell 
addressed last. week a series of important meet- 
ings in Manchester, thus opening their campaign 
concerning social and moral questions in the Far 
East. On Saturday Dr. Bushnell addresseda repre- 
sentative and influential meeting of women, in con- 
nection with the purity work of the Manchester 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, On 
Sunday both ladies shared the conduct of the 
services of the Manchester Wesleyan Mission, 
superintended by the Rev. 8. F. Collier, at the 
Central Hall in the morning, and in the Free 
Trade Hall at night, speaking to four thousand 
people, and the addresses were much appreciated. 

On Monday afternoon they addressed a com- 
pany representative of many philanthropic 

agencies of the city, gatherei on the invitation 
of Mr. and Mrs, F. W. Crossley, at the Central 
Hall. 

The first mass meeting of the series now in 
progress was held on Monday night in the Free 
Trade Hall. There was a lurge attendance, 
despite the most inclement weather. The meet- 
ing was an impressive one, composed of thought- 
ful people, who were deeply and intelligently 
interested in the subjects discussed. Mr. F, W. 
Crossley, J.P., presided with great fitness, and 
a number of leading citizens, both ladies and 
gentlemen, supported him. Among those 
present were Rev. Dr. Marshall Randles, Rev. 8S. 
F. Collier, Rev. A. Streuli, Mrs. Hughes, and 
Mrs. Gamble; while letters regretting inability 
to attend had been received from Rev. H. J. 
Pope, Rev. Dr. McLaren, Rev. Dr. Mackennal 
and many others. 

The chairman, Mr. Crossley, delivered a 
thoughtful address, pressing the view that this 
was a religious meeting, and not merely for 
philanthropic or social reform purposes, and 
pointing out that the frame of mind in which 
the subject of moral questions in the Far East 
ought to be approached was opposed by the 
general tendency of the time, which inclined to 
place material wealth and present happiness in 
front of all else. ‘“‘Give men good things and 
then they will bs good’ is the doctrine preached 
on every hand, although we see plainly that 
people with these good things are not good.” 

The two ladies about to address the meeting 
were regarded with confidence because of their 
previous services in exposing the unnameable 
horrors of the military cantonments in India. 
What they had to say contained its own proof, 
and to hear the story from them was, he thought, 
necessarily to believe it. 
g§The addresses of Mrs. Andrew and Dr. Bush- 
nell were marked by much earnestness, great 
clearness, and transparent sincerity, and were 
calculated to carry conviction to the minds of all. 
Mrs. Andrew described, in a series of word 
pictures, visits paid to typical opium dens, and 
brought out clearly the unmistakeable connection 
vetween the opium habit and immorality, de- 
scribing the opium dens as centres of degradation, 
where in some cases not only were numbers of 
women kept for the vilest purposes, but even 
young girls—merechildren—were therein training 
for a life of vice. What they had themselves 
seen was in the sharpest contrast to some of the 
published evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission as to the harmlessness of opium, for they 
found it the cause of fearful degradation of 
womanhood and of menhood. Therefore it is 
time that the people of England knew of these 
things, and that the English Government should 
move in the direction of freeing China from the 
curse of opium. 

Dr. Kate Bushnell, while disclaiming any in- 
tention of attacking the Royal Commission, 
thought that as the newspapers had widely cir- 
culated evidence in favour of opium, they were 
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fully entitled to traverse those statements. Her 
friend and herself had visited over fifty places, 
and had closely investigated the cases of fully two 
hundred and fifty victims of opium, not casually, 
but by means of precise and searching questions, 
such as fairly covered the whole ground. They 
claimed, therefore, to know what they were say- 
ing. Many of the symptoms which opium was 
said to alleviate were really first caused by it, and 
it was only victims to the habit who could 
make a pretence of getting strength out of it, 
owing to the fact that they were utterly pros- 
trated unless they resorted to its use at stated 
intervals. Adverting to some of the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission, Dr. Bushnell, 
with logical humour, pointed out many fallacies, 
and then in burning words showed how certain 
| of the men who now deny the facts about opium 
are the same who formerly denied the facts about 
State regulated vice, which were afterwards fully 
| proved, She eloquently appealed to the mothers 
of England to arouse themselves to take an 
interest in these questions. 
A very strong resolution was unanimously 
passed, embodying the conviction of the meeting 
that, having heard the account of personal in- 


MKS, MARY A. WOODBRIDGE. 


vestigations made by Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell, the opium habit is both a moral and 
social evil of the gravest nature, and recording 
| the deepest concern with which the connection 
| also praying for the suppression of the opium 
trade between India and China, and the placing 
of the retail sale in India, asis already the case 
in England, under restrictions as dangerous 
poison. ‘This resolution was directed to be sent 
to the Prime Minister and the Secretaries of 
State for India and the Colonics. 


gn Aemortam: 


MRS. MARY WOODBRIDGE. 
BY ISABEL SOMERSET. 
Many of our English White Ribbon women 


will remember Mary Woodbridge at the annual 
Council meetings of 1891. 


Gentle and dignified in bearing, yet withal so| day, and we venture 
| full of genial humour, she won the hearts of her | will wax or wane according to 
| 


English comrades, 
| periences during the ‘rusade will not be readily 
| forgotien. 


| of this country with the opium traftic is regarded ; | 


and her account of the ex- | not by man only, 


‘The telegram reached Miss Willard | 


Nov. 8, 1894, 


She was one of the six whom the President 
loved to designate as her six Maries, the others 
being Mary Livermore, Mary Thompson (the 
Crusado mother), Mary Lathrap, Mary J, Hill 
Willard (her own beloved mother), and Mary 
Allen West. Of these six, three have now been 
called away; and as we strain our eyes after them 
as they pass beyond the horizon of time, in- 
voluntarily we softly say the words of Mary 
Lathrap’s beautiful hymn : 


We follow that way. 


Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, of Ohio, Secretary 
of the World’s Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, and Corresponding Secretary of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of America, died in Chicago after a brief illness. 
October 26th. Mrs. Woodbridge was a leader 
in the Women’s Crusade of 1873-4, and was for 
years President of the W.C.T.U. of Ohio. In 
1879, when Miss Willard was made President of 
the National W.C.T.U., Mrs. Woodbridge was 
chosen as its Recording Secretary. She was 
sent as a fraternal delegate to England to the 
annual Council Meeting of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association in 1891. Mrs. Wood- 
bridge was born in Nantucket, Massachusetts. 
Her father, Judge Isaac Brayton, was a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature in the days 
when Edward Everett was Governor, and was a 
judge in Ohio, associated upon the bench with 
Benjamin F, Wade. 

When Mrs. Woodbridge was but six years of 
age, Horace Mann passed a day in Nantucket 
examining the public schools, and the precocious 
little Mary went through the multiplication 
backward and forward up to the twenties. As 
she finished, he laid his hand on her head, saying, 
“ Well, my child, if you persevero you will be a 
famous woman.” As writer, speaker, editor, 
administrator, Mrs. Woodbridge filled out a 
career worthy of her beautiful home life and 
rare success as sister, wife and mother. Sho was 
universally beloved by the White Ribbon women 
the world over, and will be deeply mourned. 


| 
| 
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MEN AND WOTSIEN. 


“ Tp the human race is to endure, and if civilisa- 
tion is to advance,” it is said in the Editor's 
Table of the Popular Science Monthly, ‘‘ the 
relations between the sexes must not per- 
manently be relations of rivalry. Men and 
women were not made to struggle with one 
, another for the advantages of life, but mutually 
‘to aid one another in reaping those advantages. 
| «© What it is clear that man has to do in these 
| later days is to frame to himself a higher and 
| completer ideal of manhood than he has hitherto, 
onthe whole, entertained, and try to live up to 
‘it. ‘The awakened womanhood of the aze-—- 
| when allowance has been made for all that is 
hysterical and morbid and heartless in contem- 
porary feminine utterances-—summons him most 
clearly and distinctly to walk henceforth on 
higher levels in the strength of a nobler self- 
control. Then he has to recognise in the fullest 
sense, without a particle of reservation, that he 
has in woman not a weaker shadow of himself, 
not a reflection of his glory, nor a minister to 
his pleasures, but a divinely bestowed helpmeet, 
to whom special powers and faculties have been 
imparted for the interpretation of truth and the 
beautifying of life. The ancient Germans, 
Tacitus tells us, used to recognise a certain 
divine power of intuition in their women, and if 
they did, it was probably not without cause. The 
phenomenon is not an extinct one in our own 
to say that its frequency 
the respect pal 
but by woman herself, to all in 
| her nature that is most distinctive of woman- 
‘hood. Itis far from certain that woman always 
recognises what her gifts are: and there 18, in 


‘last night that told her that her comrade of many | 4.4; opinion, a spe cific danger lest, in her new- 
’ 


, years had been summoned home. 
desk in her office only two days 


| Mary.” | 
| 4 


Seated at her | porn zeal for a masculine equipment of know- 
ago, she rose | ledge, she relegate to an inferior place 
‘hurriedly to mect the Master who called her, 


that native 
which is of more importance, 


' truth of perception 
| than all formal knowledge.» 


| we may almost say, 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DOG," 
A poc is sometimes an animal; he is nearly 
always a person. And few persons have a better 
right to give the world their autobiography than 
the subject of this history. Beautiful Joe is a 
real dog, and Beautiful Joe is his real name. 
Let anyone who doubts this fact take up the 
book for herself, and before she has read many 
chapters she will understand that the story is no 
mere fancy sketch, but a portrait. It is also a 
portrait with a purpose; though, if it were not 
for the preface, we should follow Beautiful Joe 
through the book, and not suspect until the last 
chapter that this very intelligent dog had pointed | 
a moral and adorned a tale. 

Joe is an impressionist, in his way. He haz 
other qualities also. There is no beat- 
ing about the bush with him. He 
swings off in his story without pre- 
liminary warning, and he keeps up 
the pace till he arrives breathless at 
the last chapter. 


ONLY A CUR. 


My name is Beautiful Joe, and I 
am a brown dog of medium size. 
am not called Beautiful Joe because 
I am a beauty. Mr. Morris, the 
clergyman in whose family I have 
lived for the last twelve years, says 
that he thinks I must be called 
Beautiful Joe for the same reason 
that his grandfather down south 
called a very ugly coloured slave-lad 
Cupid, and his mother Venus. I do 
not know what he means by that, 
but when he says it, le always 
look at me and smile. I know that 
Tam not beautiful and I know that 
I am not a thorough-bred. I am 
only acur ... I love my dear mis- 
tress, I can say no more than that ; 
I love her better than any one else 
in the world, and I think it will please 
her if I write the story of a dog’s life. 

Joe’s mistress, Laura, is a delight- 
fal girl who supplies Joe with many 
of the wise remarks he makes. But 
in quoting Miss Laura he always 
takes care we understand that he 
thoroughly agrees with her. 


I have heard her say that if all the 
boys and girls in the world were to 
rise up and say that there should be 
no more cruelty to animals they could 
put a stop to it... . Tam fond of 
boys and girls, and though I have 
seen many cruel men and women, I 
have seen few cruel children. . . - 
The first thing I remember was lying 
close to my mother and being very 
snug and warm. The next thing I remember | 
was being always hungry. | 


THE WORST MAN IN THE WORLD. 

Poor Joe! this was not to be fleeting memory. 
His infancy was a terrible time of suffering, of 
which hunger was not the worst experience. He | 
does not seem to have played like other puppics. | 
From the first he was a grave, precocious dog, 
full of observation and knowledge of the hard 
things of life. His master was a milkman. “I 
don’t think,” he writes, “ there can be a wors? 
man in the world than that milkman.” 


The first notice that he took of me when I was 
a little puppy, just able to stagger about, was to 
give me a kick that sent me into a corner of the | 
stable. He used to beat and starve my mother. | 
T have seen him use his heavy whip to punish 
her till her body was covered with blood. When 
1 got older I asked her why she did not run away. | 
She said she did not wish to; but I soon found | 
out that the reason she did not run away was | 


* “Beautiful Joe.” By Marshall Saunders, One vol, 
Jarrold and Sons, 10 aud 11, Warwick Lane, I.C. 


‘ trice he had seized 
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because she loved Jenkins. 


she would have laid down her life for him. 


If Jenkins was the worst man in the world, it 
was not long before Joe found out that he was 
not the only bad man, and that there were 
others equally cruel. 


They are not crazy, they are not drunkards ; 
they simply seem to be with a spirit of 
wickedness. There are well-to-do people—yes, 
and rich people—who will treat animals, and 
even little children, with such terrible cruelty 
that one cannot even mention the things they 
are guilty of. 

A DARK HOUR. 


It is certainly difticult to follow the tragedy 
which broke up Joe’s home, and left him, shorn 
of ears and tail, yelping in agony, without 
echoing his wish that Jenkins is getting punished 
as he deserves for the atrocious barbarism of his 
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BEAUTIFUL JOE. 


conduct. But in Joe’s case, as sometimes in 
that of other people, the darkest hour preceded 
the dawn ; and his misfortune was the means of 
bringing him friends and home. While he 
rolled on the ground in awful torture, a young 
man came hurrying up the path. 

‘* What have you been doing to that dog?” 

“Tye been cuttin’ his ears for fightin’, my 


| young gentleman,” said Jonkins. ‘‘ There is no 


law to prevent that, is there ye 


“ And there is no law to prevent my giving you 
a beating,” said the young man angrily. Ina 


was pounding him with all his might. Mra. 


| Jenkins stood at the house-door crying, but 


making no effort to help her husband. 

That last touch speaks volumes! After this 
the young man carried the poor wounded dog to 
a home, where he found kind friends, and was 
tenderly nursed by Miss Laura and the Morris 
family, in whose training animals had played no 
unimportant part. Their wise mother had 


counteracted selfish tendencies by giving them | 


each an animal to care for. 


Cruel and savage | 
as he was she yet loved him, and I believe | 


Jenkins by the throat, and | 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 


“1 am perfectly satisfied with my experiment,” 
said Mrs. Morris. ‘‘ My boys, in caring for these 
dumb creatures, have become unse and 
thoughtful. They had rather go to school with- 
out their own breakfast than have the inmates of 
the stable go hungry. They are getting a humane 
education, a heart education added to the in- 
tellectual education of their schools. Then it 
keeps them at home... . They are always 
hammering and pounding at boxes and partitions 
out there in the stable, or cleaning up, and if 
they are sent out on an errand, they do it and 
come right home. . . . They have so much to do 
that they won’t go away, except for a specitic 
parpose. 

Is there not a hint here for other mothers? 
In this happy place Joe soon developed into a 
self-respecting dog, in spite of his ruined appear- 
ance. It is amusing to listen to his sage 
remarks on the people and animals round him ; 
and his autobiography begins to be a 
veritable encyclopredia of information 
on everything relating to pets. He 
gravely discourses on the best way 
of rearing a motherless puppy; and 
as gravely, and without a smile, re- 
cords the sayings of a garrulous 
parrot---an important member of the 
family. He is a benevolent dog, too, 
and is large-hearted enough to admire 
and appreciate his companion Jim, a 
much more beautiful dog than Joe. 


JIM AND BELLA. 


I have known a good many dogs, 
he writes, but I don’t think I ever 
saw such a good one as Jim. He 
was gentle and kind, and so sensitive 
that a hard word hurt him more 
than a blow. He was a great pet 
with Mrs. Morris, and as he had 
been so well trained he was able to 
make himself very useful to her. 
When she went shopping he often 
carried a parcel in his mouth for her. 
He would never drop it or leave it 
anywhere. One day she dropped her 
purse without knowing it, and Jim 
picked it up and brought it home in 
his mouth. When she got to her 
own door she missed the purse, and 
turning around saw it in Jim’s mouth. 


The parrot was called Bella, about 
which name Joe tells this amusing 
story : 

“TI call her Bell, short for Bel- 
vebub,” said the boy. “Ye see I 
thought ye'd like a name from the 
Bible, bein’ a minister's son. I 
hadn’t my Bible with me on this 
cruise, savin’ your presence, an’ I 
couldn’t think of any girls’ names 
out of it but Eve or Queen of Sheba, 
an’ they didn’t seem very fit, so I 
asks one of me mates, an’ he says 
for his part he guessed Belzebub was as pretty a 
girl’s name asany. So I guv her that.” 


EVERY DOG HIS OWN HERO. 

It was not long before Joe had an adventure 
in which ho played the part of hero. Miss 
Laura was staying with a friend whose parents 
were from home. Joe had insisted on wecom- 
panying his mistress, and on sleeping in her 
room. In the middle of the night he woke. 

Thad been dreaming about my early home. 
Jenkins was after me with a whip, and my limbs 
were quivering and trembling as if I had been 
trying to get away from him... « T crept down 
the stairs like a cat, and walked along the lower 


hall, smelling under all the doors, listening as I 
'went .... [was surprised when I got near the 
| farther end of the hall to see a tiny light shine 
| for an instant under the dining-room door . . . 

| 1 went and sniffed under the door. There was 
|asmell there, a strong smell like beggars and 
| poor people. It smelled like Jenkins. It was 
| Jenkins... . 

The scene that follows is one of the most 
L exciting in the book, and readers, young and 
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old, will follow it with the keenest sympathy for 
the brave dog who caught the burglar and saved 
his mistress from a horrible death. Joe finishes 
the story with a characteristic touch : 

“You darling old Joe! perhaps you saved 
our lives,” and pretty Miss Bessie ki m 
ugly, swollen head. I could do nothing but lick 
her little hand ; but always after that I thought 
a great deal of her. 


A DISEASE AND ITS REMEDY. 


Soon after this Joe went with his mistress on 
another visit, in the course of which he makes 
new friends, and hears many new subjects talked 
about. We can imagine him solemnly listening 
on the journey to this conversation— 

‘*T have talked to a good many wise and 
people on the subject of the cruel treatment of 
animals,” said the sweet-looking old lady, ‘and 
I find that many of them have never thought 
about it. They themselves never knowingly ill- 
treat a dumb creature, and when they are told 
stories of inhuman conduct they say in surprise, 
‘Why, these things surely can’t exist!’ 
soon as they learn about them they begin to 
agitate and say, ‘We must have this thing 
stopped. Where is the remedy ?’” 

‘¢ And what is it, what is it, madam, in your 
opinion ?” said the old gentleman, pawing the 
floor with impatience. 

‘¢ Just the remedy that I would propose for 
the great evil of intemperance,” said the old 
lady, smiling at him. ‘‘ Legislation and educa- 
tion—legislation for the old and hardened, and 
education for the young and tender. I would 
tell the schoolboys and schoolgirls that alcohol 
will destroy the framework of their beautiful 
bodies, and that cruelty to any of God's living 
creatures will blight and destroy their innocent 
young souls.” 

And I don’t think that even Joe, wise dog as 
he is, understood how very wise was that sweet- 
faced old lady. 


THE BAND OF MERCY. 


It is at Riverdale that Joe hears of a society 
called “The Band of Mercy,” in which he is 
naturally much interested. 

‘Tt is a very simple thing,” said Mra. Wood. 
“ All you have to do is to write the pledge at 
the top of a piece of paper—‘I will try to he 
kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to 
protect them from cruel ’—and get thirt 
people to sign it. That makes a Band. There's 
the greatest difference in Riverdale since this 
one was started. . . . It’s all the children. 
They’re doing a grand work, and I say it’s a 
good thing for them.” 

Of course, Joe attends the meeting of the 
Band of Mercy, and he gives a very entertaining 
description of the meeting—the boy chairman, 
the blushing little girl who read the report, and 
the various stories that were told. 


THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. 


We have said enough to show that “ Beautiful 
Joe” is a book for mothers and fathers, for 
children and young people. No one can read 
this book without understanding better the lives 
of the dumb creatures round us. No one can 
read the life of Beautiful Joe without pausing 
to consider whether the dog has not human 
rights—the right to be loved, and comprehended, 
and considered. It would be unfair to Joe to 
give the end of his story. Our readers must get 
the book for themselves and will find that the 
interest is sustained through a series of vivid 
incidents and episodes, each of which is a lesson. 
The story speaks not for the dog alone, but for 
the whole animalkingdom. Through it we enter 
the animal world, and are made to see as 
animals ree, and to feel as animals feel. The 
sympathetic sight of the author, in this inter- 
pretation, is ethically the strong feature of the 
bock. In conclusion I predict that all who love 
dogs will read this book ; even as all who read 
tl.is book will love dogs. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
THE “OLD WOMAN.” 


Ir is the “New Woman,” always the “New 
Woman.” We hardly ever take up a magazine 
now-a-days without coming upon her. Poor 
thing! She gets nothing but abuse. It is 
perhaps not to be wondered at that men should 
attack her, but that certain women writers, 
whom the careless observer would certainly take 
to be somewhat indifferent specimens of the new 
order of women, should write as if they them- 
selves had no sympathy with the “New 
Woman,” is, to say the least, a trifle surprising. 
“She is a monstrosity,” they all shriek; “an 
abnormal development of the age, a divergence 
from the true type of woman which nature has 
set. Yet, like some noxious weed, she is spread- 
ing ; and there is danger of her crowding out of 
existence the lovely, old-fashioned kind of 
woman to which our mothers and grandmothers 
belonged.” 

Then they contrast the New with the Old 
Woman, and show how the former has, while 
keeping most of the faults of the latter, dis- 
carded her virtues, and grafted in their place 
certain vices, which were formerly considered to 
belong exclusively to man. 


THE IDEAL WOMAN. 


The “ ideal woman,” according to the old view, 
may, it appears, be defined as “an irrational 
angel, specially designed by Providence to be a 
companion—an inferior sort of companion, how- 
ever—to man”; and the old-fashioned woman at 
her best, if we are to believe those who are 
bewailing her gradual extinction, very nearly 
realised that ideal. 

A very sweet and beautiful creature she 
seems to have been. If she lacked the strength 
of the natural man, she lacked also his coarse- 
ness. If she was wanting in reasoning power 
she had marvellously acute intuitions. If she 
had neither the intellectual ability, nor the 
knowledge necessary to enable her to look after 
her own interests in the world, yet her delicate 
spirituality enabled her to counsel and inspire 
man in the toil and struggle of his life. Her 
special functions were to train children, and to 
manage home affairs; and for due performance of 
them she required no special intellectual train- 
ing, her own natural instincts furnishing suffi- 
cient guidance. 

‘It is indeed a joy to think of this beautiful, 
old-fashioned woman,” a multitude of nine- 
teenth century journalists are shouting in 
chorus. “ How pure and modest she was! How 
full of love and trust ! 
How submissive to proper authority! How full! 
of religious faith! Wrapt up in her home, en- 
grossed by its duties, she was far from wishing 
to thrust herself into the sordid toil of the 
world. 

A DEPARTED ANGEL. 

“In truth she was an angel, yet withal so 
human, so full of little caprices and dainty 
whims and pretty follies! How charming were 
her varying moods, her bewildering inconsis- 
tencies ! 

“ And now, alas! she is almost gone!” 

And no wonder, the ordinary woman of 
to-day will say. It is strange that such a deli- 
cately fragile creature should ever have existed 
on this earth. 

The place suited to her would seem to be an 
ideal world, peopled by ideal men — glorified 
knights of chivalry—rather than the everyday 
world of real men. 

For who but ideal man would fail to take 
advantage of her weakness? Who but ideal 
man would be always able to put up with her 
sweet unreasonableness? And what actual world 
was ever such that none of its rough toil need 
fall upon delicate woman P 

No, the real old-fashione.l woman who existed 


How ignorant of evil! |. 
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tn rerum nature, and not merely in the novelist’s 
imagination, was not quite so angelic as her 
admirers of to-day would have us believe, 

Most of us remember her well enough, and 
there are plenty of portraits of her to be found 
in the memoirs, letters, and novels of the last 
generation. 

On the whole, we may say the “Old Woman” 
was a shrewd, sensible person, quite capable of 
managing the complicated affairs of a large house- 
hold. 

She would probably have described herself as 
a dutiful—that is to say, an obedient—wife, and 
had hardly thought of herself as having “ rights ” 
at all; yet, as a matter of fact, she was not quite 
so meekly submissive as we might think. She 
had a variety of ingenious ways of getting what 
she wanted without openly demanding it. If, for 
example, she wanted a little extra money for her- 
self or the children, it was easier and pleasanter 
to employ a little mild deception, than to rouse 
her husband’s wrath by making a direct request. 
Perfect truthfulness and a delicate sense of 
honour in small matters are hardly to be looked 
for in a subject class of people. 


DOMESTIC VIRTUES. 

Still, she was good in her way, and possessed 
of a great deal of religious faith. 

Her quiet, “sheltered” life was decidedly 
humdrum, but she was able to fill her mind 
pretty well with domestic and social concerns. 
She had little theoretic knowledge, but her skill 
in dealing with the practical matters of her daily 
existence was considerable. 

She was a fairly good nurse, if we allow for her 
want of scientific training. 

She brought up her children well according to 
her lights, striving to make home attractive to 
the boys, and carefully instructing the daughters 
how to dress and conduct themselves that they 
might win the admiration of men. 

She was kind enough in her conduct towards 
her neighbours, if somewhat inclined to be 
uncharitable in her judgments; for, like all 
people who lead a narrow life, she was much 
given to gossip, and gossip would have no 
spiciness if it were not a trifle uncharitable. 

Surely there is nothing very angelic about 
such a woman. We can hardly wish to hold her 
up as a model before the eyes of the growing 
girls of to-day. 

Yet the above, though not a complete, is a 
fairly accurate description of the averaye woman 
of the days of our grandmothers. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 

No doubt there existed at the same time, 
plenty of women of a higher and plenty of a 
lower order of mind; but the extreme members 
of any class ought not to be taken as typical. 
Though, indeed, if we followed the example of 
those writers who take the extremest of the 
extreme women of to-day as the typical “ New 
Woman,” we should make the very worst 
specimen of the old-fashioued kind of woman 
stand for the whole class. We should then be 
able to hold the “ Old Woman” up to ridicule as 
a bigoted, shallow, empty-headed creature, with 
no concern for the serious interests of life, com- 
pletely given up to vanity and folly, etc., ete. 
We should, in short, be able to attribute as 
many bad qualities to her as even the “New 
Woman ”—as she exists in the mind of the 
average man— possesses, 

But there is no need to exaggerate the faults 
of the woman of yesterday, in order to make the 
woman of to-day compare favourably with her. 

The woman of to-day is but the woman of 
yesterday, at a more advanced stage of her 
growth. She is fundamentally the same being, but 
she has gained a clearer knowledge of her own 
nature and of the world in which she is placed, 
and so has attained to a truer notion of her own 
work in the world. 
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that I constantly lift up my heart for conquest 
over all these things 

Just as frankly as I “think them over,’ have 
I here written down the outline phenomena of 
my spiritual life, hoping it may do good and not 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES F. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER. XXIX. 


evil to those who read. I am a strictly loyal 
INWARD CONFIDENCES. 


sae and orthodox Methodist, but I find great good 
By nature I am progressive in my thought. As_ in all religions, and in the writings of those lofty 
Paul said of himself, “I was free born.” Fora and beautiful moralists who are building better 
great sum do they purchase this freedom who than they know, and all of whose precepts blos- 
have it not by heritage. A life of patient study 'som from the rich soil of the New Testament. 
and research, with steadfast effort to hold the No word of faith inGod or love toward man is 
soul open to “skyey influence” will hardly send ‘alien to my sympathy. The classic ethics of 
one along the adventurous path of progress if he Marcus Aurelius are dear to me, and I have 
was not born with a soul hospitable towards new | carried in my travelling outfit not only & Kempis 
ideas. Being a woman, I have grown, inside the | and Havergal but Epictetus and Plato. The 
shell of such environment, all that one of my | mysticism of Fenelon and Guyon, the sermons of 
sensitive nature could, towards God’s plan for | Henry Drummond, Beecher and Phillips Brooks, 
our souls, so different from that of man. Under | the lofty precepts of Ralph Waldo Emerson, all 
the mould of conservative action I have been |help me up and onward. I am an eclectic in 
most radical in thought. Christianity has held religious reading, friendship, and inspiration. 
me as the firm bridle steadies the champing | My wide relationships and constant journeyings 
steed. Early embracing my father’s and mother’s | would have made me so had I not had the 
faith, it has mellowed my nature and made me | natural hospitality of mind that leads to this 
“true to the kindred points of heaven and home.” estate. But, like the bee that gathers from many 
But I do not recall the time when my inmost fragrant gardens, but flies home with his varied 
spirit did not perceive the injustice done to gains to the same friendly and familiar hive, 
woman, did not revolt against the purely arti- so I fly home to the sweetness and sanctity of 
ficial limitations which hedge her from free and the old faith that has been my shelter and solace 
full participation in every avocation and pro- | so long. 

fession to which her gifts incline her, and when| “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” is the deepest 
I did not appreciate to some extent the State’s | voice out of my soul. Receive it every instant, 
irreparable loss in losing from halls of legislation voluntarily given back to Thyself, and receive it 
and courts of justice the woman’s judgment and | in the hour when I drop this earthly mantle that 
the mother’s heart. |I wear to-day, and pass onward to the world 

I have sat at the feet of every teacher of | invisible, but doubtless not far off. 

holiness whom I could reach; have read their) I shall never forget how like a flash it came 
books and compared their views. I love and |to me one winter day, when I was preceptress of 
reverence and am greatly drawn towards all, and | Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, N.Y., in 
never feel out of harmony with their spirit.| 1866, as I was seated in my large, pleasant 
Wonderful uplifts come to me as I pass on, |sitting-room, with as many of my pupils gathered 
clearer views of the life of God in the soul of | around me, chiefly sitting on the floor, as the 
man. Indeed, it is the only life, and all my | room could possibly accommodate, and while we 
being sets toward it as the rivers toward the sea. | were planning something good, I do not recall 
Celestial things grow dearer to me, the love of | what, in which we were all greatly interested, 
God is steadfast in my soul, the habitudes of a | that just what was happening then in the way 
disciple sit more easily upon me, tenderness of aroused enthusiasm, unified purpose, and 
towards humanity and the lower orders of being | magnificent esprit de corps might just as well 
increases with the years. In the temperance, | happen on a scale involving thousands instead 
labour, and woman questions I see the stirring of | of scores. 

Christ’s heart ; in the comradeship of Christian} I did not then determine that it should, but 
work my spirit takes delight, and prayer has | only with swift intuition and sudden pain felt 
become my atmosphere. But that sweet per-| that I might have filled a larger place. I have 
vasiveness, that heaven in the soul, of which so | been called ambitious, and soI am, if to have had 
many good people speak, I do not feel. I Jove | from childhood the sense of being born to a fate 
too well the good words of the good concerning | is an element of ambition. For I never knew 
what I do; I have not the control of tongue and | what it was not to aspire, and not to believe 
temper that I ought to have, I do not answer to | myself capable of heroism. I always wanted to 
a good conscience in the, matter of taking | react upon the world about me to my utmost 
s\ ficient physical exercise, and the sweet south | ounce of power ; to be widely known, loved and 
wind of love has not yet thawed out the ice-cake | believed in—the more widely the better. Every 
of selfishness from my breast. But God knows | life has its master passion ; this has been mine. 
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Very few things waken my contempt, but this 
couplet in the hymn-book did— 

Make me little and unknown, 

Loved and prized by God alone. 

Its supreme absurdity angered rather than 
amused me, for who could be “ loved and prized” 
by the Great Spirit and yet despised by the 
lesser spirits made in His image? Who could 
deliberately desire to be “little and unknown” 
—of small value and narrow circle in a world so 
hungry for help and strength and uplift—yet be 
“loved and prized” by God? No, I wanted to 
be, now and in all worlds, my very utmost. I 
fully purposed to be one whom millions would 
love, lean on, and bless. Lying on the prairie 
grass and lifting my hands toward the sweet sky, 
I used to say in my inmost spirit, ‘‘ What is it— 
what is it that I am to be, 0 God?” I did not 
wish to climb by others’ overthrow, and I laid no 
schemes to undermine them, but I meant that 
the evolution of my own powers should do for 
me all that it would. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


LABOUR. 
REPORTS OF THE WOMEN COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


PART IV. 


To Miss Margaret H. Irwin the most arduous 
task of all was assigned, for single handed she 
was left to deal with the conditions of women’s 
labour in Scotland. 

Her task was not rendered lighter by the 
supervision of Miss Orme, whose footnotes to 
the report render more complicated what at best 
was a matter of singular difficulty. 

Miss Irwin deserves great credit for the mass 
of evidence which within the short space of a year 
she managed to collect. Dealing with tho con- 
ditions of work in 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF GLASGOW, 


she found that while a larger proportion of 
women are omployed there than in Lancashire, 
their average working life in the factory is 
shorter. This is accounted for from the fact 
that it is not so customary for them to remain 
in the factory after marriage, unless unfortunate 
circumstances or the death of the husband 
supervene. ‘The women are very tenacious of 
their rights and conservative in their customs. 
Every one must wear the regulation “ bit shawlie ” 
in going to and from her work, nnd be subjected 
to very summary treatment at the hands of her 
fellow-workers if she wear a hat or any other 
head gear but the one authorised. The same 
feeling is evinced in the working of looms, and 
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the women struck rather than undertake the | EMPLOYMENT OF GIRLS AT COLLIERIES. homes of some of these workers, Miss Irwin 


“ minding ” of three or four looms in place of the | 


customary two, An iuvestigation into the four 
loom system in Lancashire notwithstanding, and 
the knowledge that the industry is decaying by 
reason of their obstinancy, does not cause them 
to move an inch. Miss Irwin is of opinion that 
the lack of stimulus afforded by co-operation with 


nien largely accounts for this lamentable state of 
affairs. 


WAGES AND SANITARY CONDITIONS. 


Lack of trade organisation is a fruitful cause 
of want of uniformity of wages. On the whole 
there is a distinct tendency to a decline in wages, 
except in the new and prosperous silk industry, 
where the highly-skilled worker earns from 16s. 
to 20s. a week. In many factories, too, there is 
a singular lack of ventilation, even decent lava- 
tory arrangements. On the whole, however, 
with the exception of Ayr and Port Glasgow, 
Miss Irwin states that the women appear to be 
remarkably healthy and robust. This is partly 
accounted for by the harvest and fruit-gathering 
occupations with which they vary their life's 
routine during the summer months. 

This custom deters from the attainment of a 
high degree of skill in spinning and weaving, and 
thus employers in country places are prevented 
from developing the finer branches of their trade. 
Strange to say, notwithstanding the over- 
crowded condition of the labour market as a 
whole, Miss Irwin states that “so great is the 
need for female labour, that in one place during 
the spring of the present year a manufacturer 
undertook to provide workers from Glasgow with 
board and lodging in addition to a weekly mini- 
mum wage of 15s., whatever their production, 
on condition that they remained at work through- 
out the year.” The point is worthy of note by 
those women searching for employment in con- 
gested districts. 


On the outskirts of Blantyre Miss Irwin found 
a number of girls engaged in picking stones and 
rubbish from the coal as it comes up to the pit’s 
mouth. No accommodation is provided them 
beyond the rickety sheds where they work in all 
weathers. These sheds, which are neither wind 
nor water-tight, are set on a sort of scaffolding, 
and are approached by. precipitous ladders. The 
girls earn only from ls. 4d. to 1s. 6d. a day, 
working five days a week from between eight and 
nine hours each day. Despite dirt and rough- 
ness the employment of women here is increas- 
ing, as the manager finds them steadier and more 
regular in their attendance than the boys. 

It is impossible, however to give anything 
approaching to an adequate conception of the 
area of Miss Irwin’s investigations. From the 
factories and the collieries she passed on to the 
tailors, brushmakers, and umbrella shops, to the 
manufacturers of sewing-machines and tobacco, 
the potteries, lead and colour-works, dressmaking, 
rag-picking, rope-teasing, sack-sewing, etc. Her 
report is a perfect industrial microcosm, an 
epitome with variations of the conditions already 
noticed on a larger scale in England. We can 
but se'ect, and in so doing can give no really 
adequate representation of things as they are. 

From the healthy prosperous weavers of 
Dunfermline, with a high standard of comfort, 
Miss Irwin takes us with swift transition to 

THE SACK-MAKRRS OF GREENOCK, 
Who are mainly employed cutting up old sugar- 
Sacks and making them into smaller ones at the 
magnificent rate of fourpence a dozen. With 


the most arduous exertion not more than three 
dozen can possibly be completed in a day. This 
deplorable state of things is aggravated by home 
work, when the women, by toiling until mid- 
‘night, can sometimes, but this is rare, earn as 
much as 11s. and 12s. a week. In visiting the 


discovered most miserable conditions and a 
dietary of little more than tea, bread, and 
| butter at every meal. Irish immigrants natur- 
ally tend to crowd the ranks of unskilled labour 
along the west coast, and hence the low state of 
wages is intensified. 
GENERALISATION IMPOSSIBLE. 

In common with the other women commis- 
sioners, Miss Irwin makes little or no attempt at 
generalisation. Wisdom is thus evinced, for the 
data procured by five women in one short year, 
from so vast an area as the United Kingdom, 
must at best be very imperfect. It would be 
well if some more systematic and prolonged 
inquiries could be made with a view to an 
arrival at really practical conclusions. The 
ladies have done their work well, but it is at 
best an experiment in investigation. If we are 
to have any practical result from Government 
inquiries, they must be more thorough and 
definite. Differences and lack of special aim has 
done much to nullify the value of the Reports 
of the Royal Commission as a whole. 


Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents, 


THE CASE OF MRS. MAYBRICK. 
To the Editors of Tut Woman's Sanat. 
Mespames,—The inequalities of our law of 
Divorce have often been made the subject of 
hostile comment, but will probably remain to a 
large extent uncorrected 80 long as women have 
no votes. But the case of Mrs. Maybrick, com- 
pared with thatiof Dr. Smethurst, affords a strik- 
ing instance of carrying this inequality into our 
Criminal Courts and the Home Office. 
Before the new evidence in Mrs. Maybrick’s 
favour the two cases were strikingly similar. 
Since the reception of that evidence, the differ- 
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ence is altogether in favour of Mrs, Maybrick. 
Let me point out the similarities. 

The alleged motive was closely analogous, 
founded in adultery and mixed up toa certain ex- 
tent with pecuniary considerations. In Dr. Sme- 
thurst’s case, however, the proof of adultery was 
not only clearer, but the fact was aggravated by 
bigamy, for which offence the prisoner after- 
wards suffered a year’s imprisonment. Mr. 
Maybrick had at most a suspicion of his wife's 
misconduct. Mrs. Smethurst was in the same 
position as regards her husband. 

In both cases the accused had been the sole 
attendant on the deceased during the greater 
part of the illness. But the attendance of a 
wife on her husband is less suspicious than that 
of a husband, or rather admirer, on his supposed 
wife. Dr. Smethurst assigned as a reason for 
having no nurse that Miss Bankes could not 
afford it. This was shown to be untrue. On the 
other hand, it was Mrs. Maybrick herself who 
ultimately called in a trained nurse, which Dr. 
Humphreys did not seem to think necessary at 
the time. 

In both cases the attendant physicians sus- 

ected poisoning before death. But in Miss 

ankes’s case the suspicion arose in the minds 
of the doctors from the symptoms of the disease, 
whereas in Mrs. Maybrick’s case no suspicion 
arose until Mr. Michael Maybrick charged his 
sister-in-law with poisoning his brother. In 
both cases the excreta were examined. Arsenic 
was found in considerable quantities in the case 
of Miss Bankes, and none in that of Mrs. May- 
brick. But the prisoner disputed the correctness 
of Dr. Taylor’s analysis in the former case, and 
the Crown disputed the correctness of Dr. Hum- 
phreys’ analysis inj the latter. The advantage, 
however, is clearly on the side of Mrs. Maybrick. 

No purchase or procurement of arsenic was 
traced to Dr. Smethurst, but as a medical man 
he had opportunities of procuring it. A purchase 
of fly-papers and subsequent Gain g of them in 
water was traced to Mrs. Maybrick ; but there 


can now be little doubt that she required them 
to make an arsenical face-wash, the prescription 
for which has been found since the trial 
Arsenic derived from this source could be 
detected by the fibre of the fly-paper when 
submitted to microscopic examination unless 
carefully filtered or strained, of which process 
there was no trace; but none of the fibre 
was found in any arsenic that Mr. Maybrick had 
touched during his last illness. In both cases 
some poison was found in the body after death, 
but the quantity was very small and did not 
exclude medicinal administration. Antimony 
was found in Miss Bankes’s case, and the Crown 
doctors hesitated between are 4 by antimony 
and by arsenic as the cause of death. A medical 
poisoner might have used both. 

There was no pretence that Miss Bankes used 
to dose herself with antimony or arsenic. There 
was some evidence of Mr. Maybrick’s habit of 
arsenic-eating at the trial. The new evidence 
places the fact beyond doubt. He obtained 
150 grains of arsenic from Mr. Blake about three 
months before his death for the express purpose 
of self-administration. 

Dr. Smethurst tried to exclude Miss Bankes’s 
sister and relatives from her bed-side during her 
illness. Miss Maybrick allowed free access to 
all her husband's relatives. 

Arsenic was found after Mr. Maybrick’s death 
in parts of the house to which Mrs. Maybrick 
had access (no doubt the remains of Blake's 
arsenic). None was found after Miss Bankes's 
death, but Dr. Smethurst had time enough to 
remove it after he knew that he was suspected. 

The conflict of medical opinion as to whether 
death had or had not resulted from arsenical 
poisoning was quite as strong in Mr. Maybrick’s 
case as in Miss Bankes’s. In both cases the 
Crown attempted to get over some objections by 
describing it as a case of slow poisoning; but 
while Dr. Smethurst as a physician possessed 
the skill necessary for carrying out a system of 
slow poisoning (not, however, without arousing 


the suspicions of Dr. Julius), there was no proof 
that Mrs. Maybrick possesses the greater skill 


.| which would be required to effect the same 


object without arousing the suspicions of Dr. 
Humphreys or Dr. Carter. 

In both cases the jury convicted the prisoners. 
Dr. Smethurst received a free pardon. Mrs. 
Maybrick has endured more than five years’ 
penal servitude with the loss of her health and 
of her fortune. The Home Secretary still 
refuses to reopen the case or make any remission 
of her sentence of penal servitude for life. 

Has the Home Office one rule for a husband 
and another for a wife !—Truly yours, 

One Who Knows. 
TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 

Merspames,—Having read with interest tho 
letters in THE Woman's S1anau on this subject, 
I would like to tell you of my only experience 
at a Temperance Hotel. 

My sister and self were going to visit Kendal, 
and were advised to stay at ‘‘The Grosvenor 
Temperance Hotel,” which we did and found 
most comfortable and clean in every way. The 
cooking and attendance were excellent, and the 
terms very reasonable. The house is large and 
well furnished, and I am sure any of your readers 
who stay there cannot fail to be satisfied. 

If there were a few more Temperance Hotels 
like the one in Kendal they would lose the bad 
name which they have at present and I fear in 
most cases deserve.—Yours truly, 

M. 8S. RicHarpson. 


“THE NEW WOMAN DEFENDED.” 


WE regret to find that by an error it was made 
to appear in the paragraph under above heading, 
issue Oct. 25, that at the meeting in question the 
Mayor of Northampton stated that he was not 
an abstainer. As a fact ho said that he was an 
abstainer, but differed in some respects from 
many Temperance people. 
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NATIONAL, BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—LaDY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 


NOTICE.—It is impossible, owing to limited 
space, to print all the interesting reports of 
work sent in for Tug Sianat. ose which 
do se appear in these columns will be found 
in 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE MEETINGS. 

In connection with the National Executive 
Committee Meeting, which will be held on 
Wednesday, November 14th, in the Temperance 
Institute, Birmingham, at which the President 
Lady Henry Somerset will preside, a School of 
Methods will be held on Tuesday 13th and 
Thursday 15th, conducted by Mra. Wynford 
Philipps. The public meeting on Thursday even- 
ing will be held in the large theatre of the 
Midland Institute. The ers announced are 
Mrs. McKinnon, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, and 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith. 


THE AMERICAN TEA PARTY. 

-A very interesting meeting took place on 
Monday at Besdgnastet when the Presidents 
and Secretaries of Suburban Branches met the 
National Officers, Secretaries and Sub-committee 
from 6.30 to 9. The invitations were issued 
with a novel condition, that each guest would 
bring not less than 2s. 6d. she had either earned 
or After refreshments, those present 
gave most interesting accounts of how they made 
the money. These experiences will be fully 
reported in the November Budget. The National 
Treasurer, Miss Gorham, sent £5 18s. 9d. which 
she had earned for the occasion. 

The money thus raised, £10 15s. 9d., was 
handed over to the funds of the B.W.T.A. 


THE PRAYER MEETING IN ST. 

,. MARTIN’S TOWN HALL. , af 

On the day of the London County Council’s 
decision ve the licence for the Empire Music 
Hall, a meeting for prayer had been arranged by 
Mrs. Bailhache, Superintendent of the Social 
Purity Department of the B.W.T.A., from 
11 a.m. till 4 p.m. Intervals of half an hour 
were under the direction of leading represen- 
tative men and women. Mrs. Walker, of the 
Salvation Army, aided by a contingent of 
workers who accompanied her, gave a stirring 
address on ‘‘Personal Consecration.” Mrs. 
Massingberd, President of the Pioneer Club, 
read the Scriptures, and gave a short address. 
Mrs. Aukland, Hon. Secretary B.W.T.A., pre- 
sided during part of the day, and other ladies 
also took part. The Revs. F. R. Horton, F. B. 
Meyer, J. B. Meharry, J. P. Gledstone, and 
J. Baillie spoke during the afternoon to a 
crowded audience, and many earnest prayers 
went up to God on behalf of national righ- 
teousness and purity in our city. While some 
of the workers were lingering at the close of 
the meeting, the doxology was sung in the 
entrance hall and on the stairs where friends 
were dispersing when it was known that the 
answer to prayer had come, the decision of 
the Council having been announced by Rev. J. 
P. Gledstone, who had returned with the news. 


During the month of October Mrs. Emmett 
has formed eight new branches—two in North- 
umberland (Ryton and Morpeth), three in 
Staffordshire (Fenton, Chesterton, and Stone), 
two in Yorkshire (Meltham, and Wombwell), and 
one in Warwickshire (West Bromwich). She 
as also given addresses at three other places. 


oman’s Signal Budget for November. ae 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


SOUTHEND. 
Probably to few of the readers of THE 
Woman's S1cnat is Southend personally known. 
By many it is ed as ‘“‘ The Trighion 
Billingsgate.” It is true that a day’s excursion 
to Southend during three or four months in the 
summer is enjoyed by many thousands whose 
only chance of freedom and fresh air is thus 
obtained for a few hours once a year. But 
those who reside in Southend know that there 
is perhaps no town in England, of similar 
wth, where there is more quiet, well-organ- 
ised, aggressive Christian work carried on. 
The B.W.T.A. has just concluded a mission, 
- = short for the work to be done, Lee never- 
theless most important as preparing the way to 
the City of our God. Mise Gorham, whose very 
presence is an inspiration, commenced her 
mission on Tuesday evening, the 23rd, with a 
peverint address on Peter in prison. The 
nion Hall was closely filled. On Wednesday 
afternoon many gathered to the Bible reading, 
and in the evening, notwithstanding the hig’ 


gales and heavy driving rain, the Hall was 
full. On Thursday afternoon the B.W.T.A. 


president and committee held an afternoon 
reception for members and their friends, at which 
Miss Gorham spoke in no measured tones to the 
Christian women present as to the responsi- 
bility of their individual attitude towards the 
great Temperance question. In the evening 
there was once more a full hall, and marked 
attention as the whole life of the Christian was 
faithfully and firmly portrayed. On Friday 
afternoon the second and last Bible reading was 
given. The attendance was large and again the 
most devout attention given. This closed the 
more spiritual and evangelistic character of the 
Mission. Within an hour of the time fixed for the 
Temperance meeting, arranged for this last even- 
ing, it required much courage to believe ia the 
possible attendance of any but the very faithful. 
The rain fell in torrents. Yet the people came 
and soon the hall was packed. Miss Gorham 
roused the conscience of many. The singing, 
led by the well-trained choir, was most helpful. 
Twenty-eight pledges were taken, besides-thirty- 
three abstainers who became either members or 
associates. Many left the hall who can never 
forget that drink isacurse. But the one thought 
which more than any other Miss Gorham sought 
to impress on each man and woman who called 
himself or herself by the name of Christ was 
this—that on them rested an ‘‘ awful responsi- 
bility.” Once get the mind and heart of every 
Christian clear before God in this matter and 
she had no fear for the increase of drunkenness 
in the land. 

The formation of a “Y” Branch is in pro- 
gress; an offshoot in the Old Town will com- 
mence vigorous work in a fortnight ; and Mrs. 
Brighten, the acting president of this Southend 
Branch, is arranging to visit Leigh in a few days 
to organise a Branch there. Just before Miss 
Gorham, with a few of the workers, left the hall 
news was brought of the great victory gained 
that day in the LC.C. 
They who sow in tears shall reap in joy. 


The opening meeting of the Walthamstow | 


Branch was held recently in Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church. Mrs. W. B. Whittingham, pre- 
sident of the branch, presided. A numerous 
company attended. Mrs. Mitchell and Mrs. 
Robins sang solos. Mrs. Ward Poole gave an 
address upon the work of the B.W.T.A., its 
departmental system and methods, after which 
she sang the White Ribbon hymn, ‘‘ We belong,” 
while a collection was taken. She then proceeded 
to speak upon temperance legislation and the 
franchise for women, urging adherence to the 
| principle of the direct popular veto. 


“Despite the long run HornER’s STories have enjoyed at the top of public favour, they are stillas eagerly read 


as ever.”—Booksellers’ Review. 
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HOLLOWAY. 
Branch held a special meeting 

A memorial was signed by 
those present, which had been in the vestry of 
the Upper Holloway Baptist Chapel on the 
ig Sunday, by kind permission of the 
ev. J. R. Wood, who invited his hearers to 
sign it, and was sent with a letter from the 
secretary to the local member of the LC.C., 
W. C. Parkinson, Esq., urging him to support 
the recommendations of the Licensing Com- 
mittee re Empire Music Hall. The first drawing. 
room of the season was held at Mrs. Leaver’s, 
Pemberton Terrace, Upper Holloway, October 
25th. The chair was taken by Mrs. Aukland, 
President. A most interesting address was 
given by Mrs. Herbert Stead on Music Halls, 
and the reasons why members should help to 
purify them, which was listened to with great 
interest by the friends present. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. 

A successful School of Methods has been held 
at Clapton, in the Lower Clapton Congregational 
Church, kindly lent for the occasion. Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith presided, and Mrs. Aukland, Mrs. 
Paddon, and other well-known workers took 
part. Mrs. J. K. Barney, U.S.A., was also 
present, and spoke earnestly on the duty of 
wearing the white ribbon. A goodly number 
were present, and much interest was manifested. 


EAST DULWICH. 

East Dulwich Branch— Working Women’s 
Section. On October 26th, the annual tea and 
prize distribution took place at Emmanuel 
Church School-room. About 400 were present. 
The chair was taken by Mrs. Gauntlett. An 
interesting address was given by Mr. Welch. 
The prizes, forty-two in number, consisting of 
books and badges, were given by the Secretary 
to those who had kept the pledge for twelve 
months, and it was stated that this had been the 
most ad ii year since the formation of the 
branch. A presentation of a hand-bag and 

ncil case was made to Mrs. Craine, who had 

n secretary for six years, as a slight appre- 
ciation of her devotion to the work. Mrs. 
Craine thanked the members, and said that it 
was only having to leave London for Liverpool 
shortly which caused her to resign the work she 
loved so well. Thirty-one pledges were taken. 


The Holloway 


The eeey: at headquarters would be much 
obliged if the lady who took a cloak in mistake 
for her own on the night of the American tea- 
party would return it to headquarters, where her 
own can be had. The missing cloak had the 
name Power inside. 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 
Will be Ready Shortly. 32 Pages and Cover. 
New Purse Calendar 
and Miniature Handbook 


FOR 1895. 
ONE PENRY EACH, OR. 6s. PER HUNDRED. 
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It is hoped that Evgry Branca wil take up this useful 
little Calendar. This year we are making a new departure, 
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of 6s. per hundred + a charge of 4s. for printing Local 
Information. 


Send Orders as soon as possible to 
The Literature Secretary, 24, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 
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Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper, | 
COMPRISING 


Hors a’Quvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 


| BY 

E CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
(luspecting and C nsulling Chef de 

| Cuisine, Na‘ional Training School of 
Coukery, Loudon); Author of ° Political [i 
Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Re- 
Cipes,’ *“Menus and their Compilation, . 

| * Practical Household R3cipes,’ etc. 

This work is divited in into five principal 
arta, treating upon Hors d’(Euvres 
Sandwiches. Savo :ry Dishes, Salads, a 

3] Oviental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
Courses, have certain’ connection with 
each other. 

This work contains many new and 
original recipes, and the author claims } 
that they are alt thoroughly rola and 
workah e, and that cooks who wilt put 
them into practice according = -_ 
iustruc:ions, will be abie to 

mh he anes successiully and without 


aitficult: 
Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, 
HADDON & CO., Bouverie 


JOHN 
House, owners Square, E. v. 


(@/e5eS e585 2505) 


TO MUSICIANS, 
THOSE WHO WISH 10 BE TAUGHT 


eee ee ae em 
S-nd for Serms at once to 


ALEXANDER GUNNER, 
Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc., 
2, EXMOUTH STREET, 
Hampstead Road., London, ¥.W. 


Pianos and Organs ‘bought or sold, 
Seiected, packed, and Gispatcbed to all 
parts of the World. 
Second-hand Collard & Collard Cottage 
for sale, Trichord, Rosewood Case, equal 
to new. Exceptional value. On account 
of the ruom being wanted. 
When writing please mention this 

caper. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
WINTER STOCKINGS, | LADY MissionaRtes’ TRAINING 


Vests and Knitted Goods, a HOME. 


Hl LADY MISSIONARIE®’ TR a 
Send Orders to Mies Steer, The Bridge | BUME,.15, Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow, te in- 


of Hope, 28, Eetts Street, St. | ##itcal aevomination, noone of becoming "Mit. 
George’s, London, 


sionaries at home of (preferentially the 
MEDICAL, SURCICAL, & LYINC- 


E. latter), ond wh lew of this, wish one or two 
ire blical — tome experience 
Srangolate work. Work is carried on in con- 
Hirancand Vsktan' ie Serine vein | £8 
‘. 81 
IN-HOME. Teaching the Toupe, Teonen Work eo 
requested that — who desire 

9, aii aren Victoria Station, Belgravia. | formal application at earliest convenience. 
21 le. per week. A For persia we ane | _ wojentnre, appneants are 
Privates sheers can bave private rooms. Geoired to FORRESTEILPATON ‘hh 
Address, Hon. SEC., s gnotosing stamped | Alloa. a Maas 
envelope. 


As the next Session weeps Badin Be 1805, it is 
a whee admission make 


RAND CANARY. — rome fod 
— with English family. ouse 
faces sea. Home poder sty Cleanii- 


TO LET, (APARTMENTS, ETC. 


WORDS ror 2s, ness studied. English meals. Opportunities 
6d. forea each Additional 9 Words, for Obristian work. Terms, 308. weekly.— 
ns as Two, Sgarve, Port Luz, Grand Canery. 


yed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHN Displayed cdver Latest mueaueciy 5 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS ror ee 
6d. for cach Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Aste 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


MS. of every description accu- 


T. LEONARDS-ON 8ZA.— 

PP sag gen bes gg tog tA 
experience, : 
Buy's S HOUSE, with good sea vee, is re- 
plete with every comfort for short or longer 


een by arrangement. Most efficient Pret and prempety, copied. 
ser’ i. Orders by it carefully carried 
Y | Warr oneaes — Cavendish House, 37, ee Tectinten by eal Minteog y 


—Mary Mclachlan, Typewriter Copy, 
79, Bindloss Obambers. 4, Chapel Walke, 
Manchester. 'W.8. 364, 


oN desired as Lady's Com- 
peotce, ee or any position 


educated, musical, 
Christian, abetainer. Excellent references. 
—Address, F. B., care of Hon. Secretary, 26, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


([w.s. 356. 


A LADY highly recommends elderly 
widow as nurse-attendant to aged or 


OLKESTONE (best BB ote eine 

Private TEMPE BOARDING 

povek, conducted on OCbristian 

| prin eel peed ; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 

lusive weekly.—Mies Woopwarp (mem- 

ber of Royal British Ni aseomats iation), 
Hav House, Chrome none 


AST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX.—A 
Lady wishes to resommend the apart- 
House, Gar! nd Road, Pegaso fren 
couse, jan or summer or winter. 
Hot and Cold Bath. "Terms moderate, and | gentle aud Kind rte ae ie Bey 
strict honesty. [w.8. 352, Holly — Godalming. 


A Safe and Speedy 
Remedy for 

/ COUGH, COLD, 
BRONCHITIS, 

And all Chest & Lung Diseases 


BalsameHto rehound | 


STOPS COLD. CURES COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’— 
Mies GE CHING, Beher, Surrey, 
*] HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 
Mr, ELI BOUSHER, Fenn Cottage, Lamborne. 
Prepared by A. ate & CO., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C,, aud Sold by all Dealers. 


old Everywhere, price 1/1} and 2/9. 


THE 


i COMMON LODCING HOUSE MISSION, 
15, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


| ie object of this Mission is to assist deserving cases, and, if 
ssible, restore them to their friends, or provide a home for them, 
FUNDS ARB URGENTLY NBEDED, and if the readers 


of this paper would only forward 6d. each, this would in a great measure 
meet our great need. 


Contributions thankfully acknowledged by JouN HARVEY, Superintendent. 


AT HALF-PRICE FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress: 


MORGAN & 8COTT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
COMPLETE. 
96 Pages, Imperial Svo size, in Handsome Cover, 


For 3 / . per dozen net, 


CABRIAGE FREE. 


100 Copies for 20s. net, carriaje aa. Sample Copy &8d.; if sent by 
post, 


APPLICATION SHOULD BE MADE TO THE Il’UBLISHERS, 


& SOOTT, 12, PaTKRNOSTBR BUILDINGS, Lonpon, E.C, 
oie Or to any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
TECHNICAL ano PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING. 


By Mrs. WOODGATE LOW, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Extract froma letter from Duchess of Teck : ‘‘A very excellent and useful work.” 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO, LD, 
4, Stationers’ HaLy Court, Lonpoy, E.C, 


PUBLISHERS : 


807 


SITUATIONS, orcs VAOANT. 
6d, gs each wh ddactionat 8 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Jouw Happon & Co., Larest Time ME TUESDAY 


WaAntep AT ONCE (for France) 
ear? house-parlourmaid. English 
family er Nurse 1s Bogiiah; one 


gost y, personall ible, 
ise Malden, 9 97, ‘Harrow Rad, a 


-———-—--- a 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
wed Advertisements Ss. yer inch. 
Scan appor & Co., Latest TiIm®’ TUESDAY 
EALTHY & ARTISTIC GOWNS. 
—Lady = oc 10s. 6d. Visite 
houses per day. avers 


formed, one 
3 only.—F. F., 17, "Aubert 
Park, Highbury. "Lwis. 367. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TING, 2s. per lb., free; 


very 
2s. Od., free proper: cy replaced). DAIRY- 
Convers, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


instruments 
Oe MONTHLY 


to Works, Blackburn. 
Particulars Free, 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove ? 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 


eventing their appearance, 
will Es pleasure in forwarding it upon 
lication to Mrs, GRacK NgwrTon, Verwood 
illa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, —. 
(W.8.: 


SSS a EES 
BREAKFAST-SUPPER 


EPPS'8 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Made from the fleece af the ce ebrated Eine run- 
shire Lony- Wool Shecp. Warm—Wushand Wear 
Well, i Biss. Value. ee ed Sample pair. 


Fulls | ra Size 
10/6 176" 18/- 1716" rhe 25. "30/- 
2} O'9 over £5, and 5 2/g over £10. 


Cash with order. Money returned if not as. 
proved, Carriage para in United Kiogdom on 
orders over 2)s, ‘To be had only of 


Long-Wool Blanket Co., Lincoln. 


MARVELLOUS VALUB. 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS: 


Popular Cuinea Parce: 
/ s For 1894. e 
Carriaga Paw. (Regd.) 

Lot No. 671.—Contains 1 pair Elegant Drawine- 
room Curtams, 4 yds. long, 2 yds. wide; 1 pair 
choice “erin -room Ourtnins, $$ yin, by OO in; 1 
fr beautiful Sitting-room Curtains, 3: yde. by’ Fi 

ne; pert Breakfast-room Curtains. 3 yds 
asin, All Taped Edges. Keru if desired. Ww, 
1894 Parcel is unique in quality, design, and atyle. 

The quality and appearance of the goods delight 
papeimeers: Satisfaction yunranteed or money 
returned 

Highest 4warda, Prize Medal/a, Chicago, 183, 

and Toronto, Ist. 

Send for New Illustrated List showing the 
Latest Novelties in CURTELANIA, ROLLER 
BLINDS, AND COLOURED CU RTAINS FOR 
THK WINTER; also List containing 200 ILLUS: 
TRATIONS OF LACE CURTAINS, Flouncings, 
Dress Nets, Manties, Uapes, etc. P.0.0.'s and 
Cheques pay ‘able to 


8. PEACH & SONS, Lister Cate, Nottingham. 


ESTABLIBHED 1857. 


Dont Coush-just use 


They at once cneck the cough and 
remove the cause without any 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they i:// cure, 
and they wed not a ones your 
health 


Keafings Lozenges 


SOLD in TINS 13): EACH. 


PEACHS.ac©CURTAINS 


y WOMAN'S SIGNAL. NOV. & 10¥4, 


ee 
Fr Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1898. 


“Strongest and Best.”— 
N.B.—Half-a-teaspoonful suffices for a Oup of most 


HEALTH. 


80 PRIZE saa Awarded to 
J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


Pure Concentrated 


@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


eA Ent z= « Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
, Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 
CHEAPEST. Ri ©: 


INFANTS, 


a cite 


O In Patent 
< Alr-tight Tins. 
& 


“ Highly Nutritious.”—Lance. 


AND THE AGED. 


a 
THE WOMEN’S LOCAL GOVERNMENT SOCIETY. 


NOTICE. 


WOMEN AND THE PARISH COUNCILS ACT. 
“he Position of Women under the Local Government Act, 1894.” 
“ Women’s Work in England and Wales under the Local Government Act, 1894.” 
“ Women's Work in London under the Local Government Act, 1894.” 


A SPECIAL DONATION one ee earn ane Shane Four-page Leaflets 
can be obtained—up to the Date of the Elections—at Half-price (and postage) for Orders 
of not less than 100 copies ; and at 7/6 per thousand, carriage extra. 

ANNIE LEIGH BROWNE, Jon. Sec., 
58, PorcuEsteR TERRACE, W. 


THE ‘WHITE RIBBON’ CO., Ltd. 


NOW READY. 


FOUR ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS In COLOURS 


Showing the injurious effects of Alcohol upon the Internal Organs of the Body. 


PRODUCED IN THE HIGHEST FORM OF CHROMO-LITHOG RAVHY. 


Plate |.—The Stomach. Plate Il_—The Liver. _ Plate Ill. —The Heart and Kidneys. late 1V.—The Brain. 


Price of the Set of Four Plates, with Descriptive Handbook, Ss. ; pes free, Dees in tube, 8S. 


__ Literature Secretary. 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


——————— 
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